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[THE HIBBERT LECTURE, 1885. 


A COURSE of SIX Lm yy ES on “THE ORIGIN and GROWTH of 
RELIGION, as illustrated the INFLUENCE of PAULINISM on 
CHRISTIANITY, ” will be ‘ieiaeel in songs by Professor PFLEIDEKER, 


of the Universi ty of Berlin, at 8T. t E’8 HALL, Lanes) PLACE, 
on the following days—viz., M 13TH, WEDNESDA 1ST H, 
MONDAY, 20TH, WEDNESDAY, cy MONDAY, 27TH, and WON INES- 


aS 2TH APRIL, at 5 P.M. ission to the Course of Le Lectures will be 


the Lectures 

essrs, WILLIAMS & 

NORGATS, 14, Henrietta-street, ent-garden, W.C,, not ¢ lator thao APRIL 

4TH, and as soon as possible after that dato tickets will be issued to as 
many persons as the hall will accommodate. 

The SAME COURSE of LECTURES will a'so be delivered by Profi we 
PFLEIDERER at OXFORD, in the NEW EXAMINATION 8C ech HOOLS, a 
4,30 P.M., on each of the following es TUESDAY, 14TH, FRIDAY, 
\7Ta, TUESDAY, 2isT, FRIDAY, 24TH, and TUESDAY, 23TH APRIL, and 
FRIDAY, Ist MAY, Admission to the Oxford Course will be free, without 


ticket, PERCY LAWFORD, Secretary to the Hibbert Trustees. 


(4 18TON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 





The next ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held in LONDON 
beginning JUNE ant also at EDINBURGH ifa sufficient Dumber of 
Candidates present thomselves. The Cl ki of the 
annual value of eighty guineas, the Russell Gurney Ae Scholarship 
of the annual value of £45, and the Mary Anne Leighton Foundation 
Scholarship of the annual value of twenty guineas, all tenable for three 
years, will be d in with this 

Forms of entry, and further information, may be obtained from > 
Secretary, Miss KRNSINGTON, 22, Gloucester- pleen, Hyde-paik, London, W. 


The Forms should be returned, filled up, by April 30, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL. 


A FRENCH MASTER is required for the reresoenait HOURS. 
Satisfactory evidence of hing and d powers, perfect com- 
mand of English, ont general -- th. at Fieat’ cecal toa University 
are indispensable. Application, by letter, to be made as soon as 
possible to the HEAD MASTER, University Coll: ge,School, Gower-street, W.C. 


OCIETY of ARTS.—At the Meeting on 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 25. a Paper will be — a7 Mr. A. J. ELLIS, 
on “THE MUSICAL’ SCALES of VARIOUS NATIO! 
The Chair will be taken at 8 o'clock by Sir YREDERICK ABEL, D.C.L., 
CB, F.u.8, H. TRUEMAN WOOD, Secretary. 
Society’s House, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. 


Roe ACADEMY of ARTS. 























An ELECTION to the PROFESSORSHIP of CHEMISTRY (as 
app'icable to the Fine Arts) will be held on MAKCH 25TH. The Pro- 
fessorship is tenable for five years. The present holder is eligible, and 
intends to offer himse!f for re-election. Applications must be rent in ad- 
dressed to the SECRETARY, on or before MONDAY, MARCH 23KD. 


Frep. daca Eatox, Secretary. 


Re xAt ACADEMY of ARTS. 


NOTICE TO 4 TO ARTISTS, 
The DAYS for RECEIVING WORKS of PAINTING, ARCHITECTURE, 
and ENGRAVING are FRIDAY, ae and MONDAY, MARCH 27, 
28, and 30, and f.r SCULPTURE, TUES MARCH 31. No works will, 
und.r any circumstances, be received re these specified dates. The 
Kegulations for Exhibiting may be ob.ained at the Royal Academy. 


FReD. / A. \. EATOM, Sec. 


ROxAL SOCIETY of LITERATURE. 


WEDNESDAY, MAKCH eon at 8 P.M. 
Paper will be read by PERCY W. AMES, Esq., F.R. 8.L.. on ** THE 
NATURE of THOUGHT from PHYSIOLOGICAL POINTS of ‘View. 
W. 8. W. VAUX, See, RSL 


RoxAt AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of 


ENGLAND. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

The por ye i of CANDIDATES for the SOCIETY’S SENIOR 
PRIZES and CEKTIFICATES will take place in the week commencing 
TUESDAY, MAY 12TH, 1885. Copies of the RK: gulations and of the Form of 
Entry (whi. h is required to be sent in by APRIL Ist, 1885) may be had on 
application to H, M. JENKLNS, Secretary. 

12, Hanover-equare, London, W. 


TTUNBRIDGE WELLS. — WARBERRY 


a. Bishop’s Down Park.—PRIVATE TUITION,— 
A, F. 3. FORD, Eeq., M.A., lave Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge, 
receives TWELVE Pupils, icov-aless general Education ; special pre- 




















Mane MILITARY and NAVAL, 


ENGLISH and FOREIGN HISTORICAL MEDALS, 
Liste.—J. HARRIS GIBSON, 73, Kenshaw-street, coh y Monthy 


CATALOGUE, No. 67, containing 1,000 


of Valueble and Interesting hooKs in all pon att of 


p poat-free an 
Edtecargt 4 applic.tion.—JAMES THLN, Bookseller, 55, South 





for » and other Examinations, Every 
attention paid to the health — pone ny of pupils, Fees, 290 guineas. 


LACKHEATH PROPRIETARY 


SCHOOL.—President : The Right Rey. the LORD BISHOP of 
ROCHESTER. Head-Master : The Kev. E. WILTON SOUTH, M.A., 
Trinity College, C tt Schoo! fees. 25" guiness 
per annum. Boarders at ry and Day-boarders at £40 per annum, inc'u- 
sive of school fees, are receiv. d by Rev. F. KR. Burrows, M.A., 29, Beunett- 
park, Bia khoath, to whom apply. 














GTAMMERIN G.—ARTICLES on NER- 


STAMMERING.—" ELOCUTIONIST,” FEBRUARY, with 
Getaile of 81X HUNURED Cases. Post-free, with the “ PRACTICAL 
: to the CURE,” Is. 44,, and full eg for perusal.—N, H. 

ASON (B 56), 18, Stavordale Road, Highbury, N. 








ECRETARY seeks RE-ENGAGEMENT. 


Has been four years with a oa of Parliament ; Shorthand writer 
and correspendent ; marricd; aged 26. Would take moderate salary or 


Highest references, — A J. H., care of 
Alexander & Shepheard, 27, Chancery-lane. aad 





ORY & SUCCESS. 


OF. OISETTE. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL MEMORY. 
Art of Never Forgetting. 
Wholly unlike mnemonics, 


ROF. OISETTE. 
P L 


LOST MEMORIE3 RESTORED. 
The worrt made good, 
And the. best better. 


PpeoF. L OLS ETTE. 


quae OF MIND ) WANDERING. 
book learned 
in one La” 


F tateme of Mr, 

RIGHAND A. PROCTOR, t Dr. ANDREW WILSON, ° 
= gore who have studied the system. 

Class in Never Forgetting and for Cure of 
Minn andering every Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
riday. at 3 P.M. An Evening Class 
every Tu y, Thursday, Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, at8 P.M. Great inducements to Correspondence 
Classes in above in all parts of the world. Lectures in 
Families of the Nobility. Also Private Lessons by 
Post and by Personal Instruction. 


Professor LOISETTE, 37, Nkw OxrorD STREET 
____ (opposite Mudie’ 8), Lonpon, W.C. 


WEEKLY LONDON LETTER.—A Mem- 


ber of the Reform and “ Eighty” Clubs, Classman and Graduate 
of Oxford, sessed of exceptions] facilities for imparting early and 
reliable intelligence, political and otherwise, wishes to CONTRIBUTE to 
the Provincial, Colonial, or Foreign Press, a WERKLY LETTER on 
Political, Socia', and Artistic Topics.—Address O. P. Q, care of Mr, Gadd, 
1, Essex-court, Temple, E.C, 


ME 
pro 

















Pork SALE.—HAMERTON’S “ ETCHING 


and ETCHERS,” First Edition (1868), and HAMERTON’S * GRAPHIC 
ARTS,” First ‘Edition (1882), price £11 Ils, and £5, or tho two, £16. 
Both are very fine copies in the original publishers’ binding.— BIBLIOPOLE, 
the “ ACADEMY ” Office, 


CREENS.—Three and Four-leaved Folding 


SCREENS, ready for Scraps, &c., black and other grounds, price 
170.64. ami £1, carriage paid.—JonN JACKSON, Poulton-le-Fylie, Lan- 
eashire.—Mrs. Annesiey Powys, Meanwood, 8, writes ; ** The screen 
has arrived and has given great satisfaction.” 








T O PUBLISHERS, AUCTIONEERS, 


SECRETARIES of Societies, anh others, —GEORGE NORMAN & 

of Hart-street, Covent-garden, have special facilities for producing 
Ponsduale, Catalogues, Keporta, and every descripti n of PRINTING, with 
punctuality, speed, and economy. 


O PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


and PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 

, Knowledge, Health, Review, Merchant and Manufacturer, the 
Printing Times, the Furniture Gasette, -_ —y a Publications, 
call atteution to the facilities they po for the COMPLETE, 
BCONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL PRODUCTION of of PERIODICAL LITERA- 
TURE, whether Illustrated er Plain, Estimates furnished to Projectors of 
New Periodicals, tor either Printing, Printing and Publishing.—74 to 76, 
Great Queen-street, London, W.C. 


TL, ° 5 9,0 X LIBRARY, 


8T. JAMES'S SQUARE, 8.W. 








PResipert.—LORD HOUGHTON. 
Veen nee Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. His Grace the Lord 
rchbishop of Dublin, Lord Tennyson, E. H. Bunbury, Esq. 
a... —Lord Houghton, Bedi of of Carvarvon, Earl of Rosebery, 


The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature 
in various Languages. Subscription, £3 a-year without Entrance-fee, or 
£2 with Entrance-fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, Fifteen Volumes are 
allowed to Country, and Tan to Town, Members, Reading-room open 
a Ten to _ Six. —— Supplement (1875-80), price Ss. 4 





7 KOBERT ‘Hagrison, Secretary and Librarian, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


ed 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 
One Guinea per Annum and Upwards, 
For a constant succession of the Best New Books. 








Book Societies Supplied on Liberal Terms. 


1 — postage free, on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
80 to &, NEW OXFORD STREET, 





281, Regent Street, W., & 2, King Strect, Cheapside- 
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W. H. SMITH & SON’S 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 








1.—This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. H. Smirn & Son’s numerous Railway 
Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important Works of History, Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, 
Science, and Theology, as well as the leading Magazines and Reyiews. 


2.—Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are registered, but they 
may transfer the place of pene tn by giving notice to the Clerk in charge of the Depot at which they obtain 
their books. There are 500 Bookstalls available for this purpose. Of the current periodicals, one only at 
a time is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be accepted for the 
supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 

3.—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may exchange once a day. 
The Clerk in charge will obtain from London any Work in the Library which a Subscriber may desire to 
have. NOVELS exchanged only in unbroken and complete Sets. 


4.—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depot will be entitled only to 
the number of volumes which the Country terms assign to the amount they subscribe ; similarly, Country 
Subscriptions transferred to Town become subject to the London regulations. 


5.—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of the Railway 
Bookstalls, or 186, Strand, London. 
6.—Messrs. W. H. Smira & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the fact that much 


disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in all cases, give to the Clerk in charge 
a list comprising at least ‘wice as many titles of works as they wish to exchange. 





I.—FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A LONDON TERMINUS 


6 Months. 12 Months, 


8s. d, &£ ss d. 
For One Volume at a time «+ «1 ese nee teen ae 20 .- 1410 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Two Volumes __e,, ee ee ede . 017 6 .. #1116 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Four _se,, » Si. a or ae sl ea 
For Eight » ~ ove +e ‘es ose “* ote ao Rie we we Oe BS 
For Fifteen ,, * ies se aa m= we on we eeu FSS 
II.—FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A 
COUNTRY BOOKSTALL— 
For One Volume at a time --- tee on on eee eee aoe 110 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available fer this class of Subscription.) 
For Two Volumes 0 0 woe -0176 .. 1116 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Three _,, Pa nee wa ws Olle el en eae eS 
For Four __,, " me om wm, ow ow oo EES = Se 
For Six » - soe eve os eee oe6 eas ~~ 2a «uw 2s 
For Twelve ,, owe $F OO» FBO 
III.—FOR COUNTRY BOOK CLUBS, READING SOCIETIES, &. 
For Twenty-four Volumes ata time «=. =) «= « - § 50 - 9 90 
For Thirty-six és a on welll a BOSH wi MB EE 
For Forty-eight te p TS er rT +1010 0 .-. 1816 0 
For Sixty F nm ee eS | 
For Seventy-two * i. nee eee +1510 0 -- 28 2 0 
For Eighty-four s . 18 00 « 8215 0 


For every additional Twelve Volumes, £4 12s. 6d. 


Lists of Books in circulation, or any other information, can be obtained at any of the Railway Bookstalls, or at 186, Strand, London. 


A Catalogue of Surplu; and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and can be had upon application 
at the Bookstalls, Also a Catalogue of Books in elegant bindings for Gentlemen’s Libraries. 
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BY THE LATE PROFESSOR CLIFFORD. 
NOTICE.—The New Volume in the INTERNATIONAL 
Screntiric Series, entitled “THE COMMON 
SENSE OF THE EXACT SCIENCES,” by 
the lateWitt1am Kin@von Ciirrorp, will be ready 
next week, crown 8vo, with 100 Figures, cloth, 5s. 


Lonpon : 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 





FRANCE AND TONGKING: 


A Narrative of the Campaign of 7884 and the Occupation of Further India. 
By JAMES GEORGE SCOTT (Shway Yoe), Author of “The Burman: his Life and Notions.” 


With Map and Two Plans. 


Demy 8vo, 16s. 





Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster Square. 





Just published, crown 8yo, cloth, price 2s. 6d., post-free. 


LESSONS FROM THE 


RISE AND FALL OF 


THE ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. 
BY J. ALLANSON PICTON, M.A. 


Contents: I. INTRODUCTORY.—TII. 


“TREASON and LOYALTY.” —III. 


“THE 


LIMITS of MORAL FORCE.”—IV. ‘THE LIMITS of PHYSICAL FORCE.”— 
V. “THE SOURCES of POPULAR ENTHUSIASM.”—VI. “ REPUBLICANISM, 


Form and Substance.” 





Lonpoy: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 21, Casrte Srreer, Horsorn; 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





AUTOTYPE. 


AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 
(SAWYER’S COLLOTYPE) 
are printed direct on the paper with suitable margins 


any size up to Demy, 22 inches by 17inches. This pr 
cess is noted for its Snesiianse = vind 


Copies of Ancient Manuscripts; 
Copies of Coins, Seals, Medallions; 
Copies of Pen-and-Ink Sketches; 
Copies of all Subjects of which a 
Photograph can be taken; 


and is largely employed by the Trustees of the 
British Museum, the Palaeographical, Numismatical, 
Leadinn a aad Learned Societies, and by the 








P “The Autotype Printing Process, or that which we have first briefly 
lescribed, affords many advantages for certain purposes of Book lilustra- 
tions, the chief among these being absolute fidelity, and, as compared with 
any kind of engraving. considerable economy in the preparation of small 
editions, A photographic or other portrait, a photograph of any object, an 
etching or other monochrome drawing can be copied precisely, the drawing 
as it left the hand of the original artist, without the possibility of any in- 
accuracy from the work of intermediate persons.”—Zimes, April 17th, 1873, 


To adorn the Walls of Home with Copies of Artistic 
Masterpieces, visit 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
Catalogues, 166 pp., Sixpence, free by post. 





Vs AUTOTYPE in RELATION to HOUSEHOLD 
a With Three Illustrations, 21 pp., free to any 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


peseatr Now ready. 

or 1885, comprising succinet descriptions of Predecessors of 

Feers and — pry an oo It is the only Volume that gives 
nd Add. rs ; 


‘Srap a ol 
of the Collateral Branches of Peers aaticcees. a 


D=BRETTI’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 


KNIGHTAG 
vised by the Nobility” and COMPANIONAGE for 1885. Personally Re- 


s Prices— : 
Library Edition, 2 vols., aon, a 1 vol., gilt edges, 31s. 6d, ; 


EBRETT’S HOUSE of © ‘MMONS and 
_ JUDICIAL BENCH. Illustrate? cloth ; 10s, 64,, half- 
London: DEAN & So,\*" _eebatreet, E.c 




















QGPECIALITY nd NOVELTY. 


BERNHD, OLLENDORFF’3 
FASHIONABLE EMBOSSED SATIN BIRTHDAY AND OTHER CARDS, 
Artistic Designs, consisting of Figures and Flowers. Velvet Edelweiss, 
To be had of all Stationers and Fancy Repositories. 


‘*Mr. Ollendorff can, I think, claim the greatest originality for some of 
his cards,”—TZ'ruth, December | 1th, 


“Some on plain satin, and others in partly embossed coloured satin, are 
really excellent, and worth special mention,”—Queen, November 29th, 


ENERAL GORDON—Beautiful OLEO- 


GRAPH PORTRAIT of the HERO of KHARTOUM. Embossed 
Relief on Mount, Size, ll by 14 inches, Price Sixpence, 


Published by BERNHD. OLLENDORFF. To be had of all Stationers, 


A SONG of GALLANT GORDON. 


Written by R. P. SCOTT, 
Composed by EMIL LEONARDI. 
With Oleograph Portrait. Price 3s, 
Published by 
W. J. WILLCOCKS & CO., 63, Beruers-street, W., 
and 
BERNHD. OLLENDORFF, 4, JEWIN STREET, E.C. 
To be had of all Musicsellers, 


N.B.—Half the profits arising from the sale of this SONG will be given to 
the Mansion House Gordon Memorial Fund, 


P RIM ROS E DA Y. 
Beautiful Memorial Card of England’s Great Patriot— 
BENJAMIN DI3RAELI, Eart or BEACONSFIELD, 

“In Peace with Honour shall his ashes rest.” 
With View of HUGHENDEN MANOR. Price 6d, 
Also, 
PORTRAIT, View of HUGHENDEN MANOR, and specially written 
Words and Music on tastefully designed aud printed mount, 
Pri.e Is. 6d, 
Published by BERNHD. OLLENDOREF, 4, JewIn STREET, E.C, 
To be had of all Stationers, 
vO the profits arising from the sale of these CARDS will be given 


to Fund for the Kelief of the Widcws and Osphans of Soldiers and 
Sailors killed in the Egyptian War. 


ILLIAM TYNDALL’S FIVE BOOKS 
of MOSES, celled the PENTATEUCH, printed a.p. 1530. Re. 
printed verbatim, compared with the Edition of 1534, Matthew's Bible of 
1567, Stephani Biblia of 1528, and Luther's Das Alte Testament of 1523 ; 
together with the Chapter Summaries and Marginal Notes from Matthew's 
Bible, the Marginal Notes of Luther, and Prolegomena, 
By J. I. MOMBERT, D.D. 
on Ly of the Dae English T: 2 lation of the P teuch, now for 
ie first time reprin in separate form, is made from the in th 
Lennox Library, New York. ‘ — m 
The Edition is limited to 50@ copies. 
Royal 8vo, large peper, price in cloth, 31s, 6d. 
London : 8. BAGSTER & SONS, Lin1ITED, 15, Paternoster-row. 




















SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 
NEW SERIES OF 3s, 6d, NOVELS. 


NEW SERIES OF 


1, Geoffrey Stirling. By Mrs. Lerrn Apams. 


rey Stirling’ unites in a remarkable degree the many qualities 
that design Mrs, Leith Adams as one of the best of our —— ters.” 

: orning Post. 
2. Madelon Lemoine. By Mrs. Lerru Apams. 
“In one all-important respect Mrs. Leith Adams stands nearly alone 


among women-writers. She knows how to write a novel without mis- 
teking flirtation for passion.”—G/obe, 


8. The Death Shot. By Capt. Mayne Rerp. 
4. The Flag of Distress. By Mayne Rem. 
5. Daisy Darling. By E. Srencer-Cuvrcutt. 


“It is brimming over with quaint and lively humour.”— Westminster. 
“ Brilliant, refined, and amusing.”— Vanity Fair. 


6. The Prima Donna, By Saran WituiuMs 
(“SADIE”), “ Full of fresh and originality.”— Whitehall. 


7. Jasmine Leigh. By Fraser Tyrer. 
“ A work of art from which all our novelists, with one or two exceptions 
might take a lesson....not a stroke is blurred.” — Westminster Review, _ 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ TWO IF8.”—3 vols., crown 8vo, 
FOR HIS FRIEND. ByE. M. Anpy-Wi11aMs 
** Miss Abdy-Williams has that gift for vivid imagination of ineident, for 
rapid movement, for dramatic situation, above all, for facile and direct 
narration, which go to the heart of the real novel-reader.”—Pall Mall. 
“A right simple novel, with a charmivg heroine and a couple of really 
good male figures.”—Vanity Fair. 


NEW NOVEL by Mrs, EDMUND BOGER, Author of “ Southwark 
and its Story,” 
ELFRICA: a Romance of the Twelfth 


Century. 3 rols, [This day. 

















NEW NOVEL BY REDNA SCOTT. 


EDITH. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 





NEW NOVEL by Mrs. JOHN BRADSHAW,—3 vols,, crown 8vo. 


ROGER NORTH. By Mrs. Joun Brapsuaw. 
(This day. 

“Mrs. Bradshaw is a very pleasant, refined writer, and has created in 

Roger North a country gentleman with broader views and a larger mind 

than most of the species..... She writes easily, and has a good memory— 

two very good points in a novelist.”"—Whitehall Review, 





FOREWARNED! By Mrs. E. M. Anvy- 


WILLIAMS. A large Second Edition of this book has had to be sent to 
press before publication, the first extensive impression having been absorbed 
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LITERATURE. 


Marius the Epicurean, his Sensations and 
Ideas. By Walter Pater. In 2 vols. 
(Macmillan. ) 

Ose is strongly reminded in this book of Mr. 
Pater’s—the most important and sustained 
work that he has yet offered to the public— 
of an earlier fragment, of ‘‘The Child in the 
House,” which he contributed some six years 
ago to Macmillan’s Magazine, and which has 
not yet been republished. In ‘“ The Child in 
the House,” in the young ‘‘ Florian Deleal,” 
we find the initial sketch—truly a “‘ finished ” 
one—for this portrait of ‘“‘ Marius the Epi- 
curean.” The sketch, as is the way with 
artists, is altered, expanded, traced in fuller 
detail in the picture; yet, substantially, the 
personality portrayed is the same, though 
changed in aspect, by this or that new dis- 
position of light or shadow, by this or the other 
new environment of time and circumstance, 
which, in our ‘‘each and all” of things, 
modifies and alters the subject. Florian was 
an English child. The career of his soul was 
followed no further than the period of early 
youth. The things that moulded him were, of 
course, no formal philosophies—nothing in the 
remotest degree doctrinal—but only the un- 
consciously received impressions of external 
things, impinging, moment by moment, upon 
his original and sensitive nature—these and 
the instructions of his elders, which also were 
received in a childlike, and so unconscious, 
way. The career of Marius, on the other 
hand, is detailed in fullest circumstance from 
childhood to death in early manhood, and the 
record deals not only with the influences 
received passively by the open mind of child- 
hood, and their effects, but also, with the 
conscious acceptance and consequent operation 
of various systems of belief—of one and the 
other accepted form of philosophy. 

The Marius of the present book is a young 
Italian, born towards the end of the reign of 
Antoninus Pius. The place which for him 
serves the same true, quiet uses of a home 
that the ‘old house” in England did for 
Florian is his ancestral dwelling, half villa, 
half farm, nested safely on the slopes of 
Luna. Here he leads a secluded childhood, 
his mind, originally grave and earnest, being 
turned yet more strongly into its natural 
bent by the peace of the country which sur- 
rounds him, by the influences of the old- 
world religion in whose ceremonials he per- 
forms, as head of his family, an official and 
priestly part, and by the earnest words that 
fall at times from the lips of his devout and 
pure-minded mother. 

A visit to the temple of Aesculapius among 
the hills of Etruria, made for the cure of 
some trivial malady, marks the culminating 
point of the influence upon him of his ances- 


tral religion: and, after the death of his 





mother, he passes to the town of Pisa, to 
begin his school life, to be environed by an 
altogether new set of surroundings, and sub- 
jected to what they bring. 

Here his great friend is one Flavian, a 
youth of beautiful figure and brilliant parts, 
a boy prematurely touched with the vices of 
manhood, and representative, in some sort, of 
that more ignoble development of Epicurean- 
ism in which it becomes a doctrine of mere 
revolt and indulgence, in contrast to that 
high, restrained, and temperate form of the 
philosophy which was that of the master 
himself, and which became that of his follower 
Marius. Inthe company of Flavian, Marius 
studies Greek, is initiated into the things of 
literature and art, and begins to partake of 
the many-coloured experiences of the actual 
life that surrounds him. Gradually 


‘he was acquiring—what it is the chief func- 
tion of all higher education to teach—a system 
or art, namely, of so relieving the ideal or 
poetic traits, the elements of distinction, in our 
every-day life—of so exclusively living in 
them—that the unadorned remainder of it, the 
mere drift and débris of life, becomes as though 
it were not. And the consciousness of this 
aim came with the reading of one particular 
book, then fresh in the world, with which he 
fell in about this time. 


It was the Metamorphoses of Apuleius, 
whose strange, beautiful, romantic tales the 
two boys read in company, and of whose 
“Cupid and Psyche” the author gives us 
a lovely English version. 

Time goes on; and presently Flavian is 
smitten with the plague and passes away. 
The grief for the loss of his friend leads 
Marius to the study of the old and the con- 
temporary philosophies, that he may find 
‘‘ what they had to say concerning that strange 
fluttering creature ” the soul of man, and its 
fate ; and so it seemed, at first, as if his care 
for poetry were gone; but, really, he was 
secluding himself 
‘in a severe intellectual meditation, the salt of 
poetry, without which all the more serious 
charm is lacking to that imaginative world, 
which, for him, had revealed itself earlier in a 
spontaneous surrender to the dominion of out- 
ward impressions.” 

The next chapter of his life opens with the 
summons which calls him to Rome in the 
capacity of an amanuensis to the emperor; 
and during the journey he meets with the 
young centurion Cornelius, who becomes his 
friend and a powerfully operative figure in 
his life. To the noble personality of Marcus 
Aurelius Marius finds himself strongly 
attracted. He discovers in him just such an 
exceptionally perfected example of the best 
issues of a Stoic’s creed, as he himself had 
become of the Epicurean’s, a man in whom, 
moreover, the fruit of philosophic culture 
derived an added sweetness from the com- 
mingling with it, in lingering traces, of 
some such simpler ancestral faith as, in 
his own case, had cast over his Epicurean- 
ism a solemnity which gave to it a finer 
grace. And yet something was wanting in 
this truly imperial Stoic. Was not his creed 
defective somewhere; did it not possess too 
little potency to develop all the brighter 
possibilities of the man’s nature? And daily 
Marius becomes more firmly entrenched in 





|his own mode of regarding the spectacle, 





the experiences, of life. ‘‘To live in the 
concrete ; to be sure at least of one’s hold of 
that ”’—this must be his aim. Once he was 
present at the amphitheatre, and there sat 
Aurelius, ‘‘ for the most part, indeed, actually 
averting his eyes from the show, reading or 
writing on matters of public business, yet, 
after all, indifferent.” Ah! and had this 
good man’s vaunted Stoicism carried him no 
further on the road to perfection than this ? 
If the emperor had been even as himself, “a 
humble follower of the eye,” had he but 
simply seen the shows of visible things, and 
simply received their instinctive and imme- 
diate teaching, would this indifference have 
been possible? Must he not then have felt 
every wound of bleeding beast even as though 
it pierced his own breast ? 

Yes, and for Marius his own simple phi- 
losophy of sight seemed, at times, to carry 
him into very holy places, into a recognition, 
more intimate and personal than any merely 
pantheistic one, of some ‘ presence not to be 
put by’’—such as Wordsworth, too, in his 
day, was conscious of in his communings with 
material things—of some unseen friend ever 
by his side, shaping all his ways to a 
right and orderly issue. The feeling would 
come to him, intermittently at least, in this 
and that accepted season. He would be 
sitting in an olive-garden near Rome, on a 
day when all in earth and heaven were in 
gentlest equilibrium, in sweetest play and 
interchange of mutual help. And then, 
reviewing his past life, so filled with gracious 
experiences, it would seem as though 


‘Through a dreamy land he could see himself 
moving, as if in another life, detached from the 
resent, and like another person, through all 
is fortunes and misfortunes, passing from 
point to point, weeping or delighted, escaping 
from various dangers. And the vision brought, 
first of all, a forcible impulse of nothing else 
than gratitude, as if he must actually look 
round for some one to share his joy with—to 
whom he might tell of it as a relief. . . . 
In his deepest apparent solitude there had been 
rich entertainment. It was as if there wae 
not one, but two wayfarers, side by side, visible 
there across the plain, as he indulged his fancy. 
A bird came and sang among the wattled 
hedge-roses ; an animal feeding crept nearer ; 
the child who kept it was gazing quictly ; and 
the scene and the hour still conspiring, he 
ssed from that mere fantasy of a self not 
imself, beside him in his coming and going, 
to those divinations of a breath of the spirit, 
at work in all things, of which there had been 
glimpses for him from time to time in his old 
philosophic readings—in Plato, in Aristotle, 
and others—last but not least in Aurelius, 
Through one reflection upon another, he passed 
from those instinctive feelings or divinations, to 
the thoughts which artieulate and give them 
logical consistency, and formulate at last, out 
of our experiences of our own and the world’s 
life, that reasonable Jdeai, which the Old Testa- 
ment calls the Creator, and the Greek philoso- 
phers Eternal Reason, and the New Testament 
the Father of Men—as one builds up from act 
and word and expression of the friend actually 
visible at one’s side an ideal of the spirit within 
him.” 


And now Marius is brought into something 
like connexion with the Christian com- 
munity which lived, greatly secluded, in 
Rome, and of whose very existence he had 
hitherto been hardly aware. But, all un- 
known to him, Cornelius was a member of 
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this community; and the virginal joy which 
seemed to illumine the centurion’s youth with 
a more than earthly brightness, a jy re- 
garding whose source his friend had often 
wondered, was now explained and reflected 
by the expression which he saw on other 
Christian faces—heard in their songs even— 

‘an expression not altogether of mirth, yet of 
a wonderful happiness—the blithe expansion 
of a joyful soul in people upon whom some 
all-subduing experiencehad wrought heroically, 
and who still remembered ... the hour of a 
great deliverance.” 

As he makes closer acquaintance with the 
members of the community, their attractive- 
ness for him grows and deepens. Still, and 
to the very last, he regards Christianity 
mainly as a spectacle from the outside; into 
its very life he hardly penetrates. Had he 
been confronted with the stern doctrines 
which lie at the root of the Christian 
philosophy, with its first and final dictum 
that he who loves his own life will lose it, 
his sensuous nature must have started back 
astonished and repelled. 

But longer life was wanting for Christianity 
to reveal itself to him in its entirety. 
Rumours come to the Church in Rome that 
persecution has blazed forth afresh in Lyons 
and Vienna, and a profound melancholy 
seizes on Marius at the thought of all this 
vast increase, through the mere wanton cruelty 
of man, of the world’s inevitable grief. 
Watching the triumphal return of Aurelius 
from the Northern wars, he turns away from 
the pageant in loathing, and returns to his 
quiet country home, where a vague suspicion 
grows upon him that his end is near, that he 
will probably be the last of his race. Under 
the influence of this feeling he enters the 
mortuary chapel of his ancestors, and solemnly 
consigns to the earth the urns that contain 
their ashes. He then starts on his return to 
Rome, in company with his friend Cornelius. 
On the way they are seized by the populace, 
whom the horrors of a plague and the 
occurrence of an earthquake have stung into 
violent hatred of the Christians, whose im- 
piety, they believe, has drawn down the 
wrath of the higher powers. Appealing, as 
Roman citizens, to be tried in the capital, the 
two friends are hurried on to Rome; but 
during the journey Marius bribes the guard 
and arranges the escape of Cornelius, ostensibly 
that he may use his influence in high quarters 
and procure the release of both. Left alone, 
and subjected to the hardships of the journey, 
the health of Marius speedily fails. He is 
abandoned by his escort at some hamlet by the 
way, and there dies, tended by the Christians 
of the place, anointed with their consecrated oil, 
and with the mystic bread of their sacrament 
laid between his lips: thus initiated, not un- 
worthily, into their company, for in the final 
action of his life he had embodied, thongh but 
half consciously, their central doctrine of self- 
sacrifice. He had indeed laid down his life 
for his friend. 

' Such is a slight sketch of the life of 
‘* Marius the Epicurean ”; one very inadequate 
indeed, for no brief resumé, that will be at all 
satisfactory, can be given of a true and finished 
work of art, in which each slightest touch 
adds something to the general effect, in which 
no single word fails of its definitely calculated 
result. With comparatively little action, 





with hardly any display of the more ordinary 
human emotions—with, for instance, scarcely 
@ reference in it to sexual love, the book 
never fails of interest. It is attractive 
through the author’s vivid sense of beauty, 
through his constant mode of throwing even 
the processes of thought into a concrete and 
pictured form. Its personalities seem not 
quite the historical Stoic Aurelius, hardly the 
possibly historical Epicurean Marius: they 
are raised a little, refined on a little, set on 
a somewhat higher plane than that of mere 
actuality. They come to us with a certain 
sense of strangeness: homely touches, here or 
there, make us recognised their human near- 
ness; yet their treatment is as far removed 
as it could well be from the crude realism 
that is so commonly substituted for delicate 
artistry, and the cry for which is one of the 
most unreasoning of the cants of our time. 

The exposition of Epicureanism which these 
‘sensations and ideas” of Marius present is 
more complete than any the author has hitherto 
given ; fuller, also, of ‘‘ gentleness and sweet 
reasonableness,” more fairly perceptive of the 
difficulties and weaknesses of a philosophy 
which manifestly is a scheme of things that 
possesses the strongest personal attractions for 
the writer, and the most serious claims, in his 
view, to be considered as a guide towards a 
right practice of life. He admits that a career 
ordered with the aim of making each moment 
rich, many-coloured, and full of exquisite 
experiences, is open to the constant dread, to 
the final certainty, that the last of all these 
moments may come, must come ; and surely it 
can be no perfect philosophy which leaves its 
followers liable to be startled by each possible 
chance of every day, by every falling stone 
that grazes their heel, and which permits their 
whole life to be shadowed with the terror 
of its certain end. We have no due promi- 
nence given to the fact that this delicate Epi- 
cureanism is possible only to the few, and that 
even they at any moment may be prevented 
by disease or mischance from participation 
in it; nor does the author lay sufficient 
stress upon the dangers that beset such a 
life: the temptation to seclude one’s self in 
some lovely ‘‘ palace of art,’ regardless 
of surrounding misery—a danger from which 
Marius was saved mainly by the excep- 
tionally sweet admixture in him of the 
original constituents of his nature. Again, 
the favourite doctrines of the book—that the 
means, not the end, is the main thing, that 
life should be a jealous calculation of loss and 
gain, so that each moment may yield its 
utmost, it most refined, product—do these not 
smite on the very face the highest life of 
man? Can all this preoccupation with self 
have any absorbing place in a right human 
life? Is it not in quite another fashion that 
the chosen spirits of the race have lived, 
with a fine unconsciousness which hungered 
and thirsted after righteousness itself, and not 
after any exquisite moments that righteous- 
ness might bring either now or in the future ? 
And surely an absorption in some high and 
impersonal aim, the kindling of a man’s whole 
soul and effort towards it, delivers him, as 
nothing else in the world can, from the fear 
of death, so that, as Lord Bacon says, when 
his end comes, he is like one smitten down 
‘in hot blood,” in the fervour of battle; he 
falls, yet feels no wound. 





No, the Epicureanism which finds such 
calm and delicate exposition in the book can 
be no permanent dwelling-place of the human 
spirit. It may, indeed, afford a healthful 
corrective to many crude and unlovely ten- 
dencies of modern thought. In a mood of wise 
eclecticism we may receive much from it, may 
linger for a while in its charmed and golden, 
though enervating air; but if we would pre- 
serve our spiritual health we must press 
onwards, and breathe the more bracing atmo- 
sphere of sterner upland places. 

As we should expect from the philosophy 
of the book, which is so constantly occu- 
pied with the concrete, the visible, the 
tangible, its descriptions of men, of land- 
scape, are especially varied and beautiful. 
For instance of this we may turn to the 
chapter which describes the feast given in 
honour of Apuleius: a very Tadema in its 
perfection of finish, in its legitimate and 
artist-like use of archaeological knowledge 
for the purposes of mere present beauty; a 
Tadema, too, in its delighted preoccupation 
with the lovely details of precious objects of 
still-life, with the ‘‘togas of altogether lost 
hue and texture,” the “crystal cups dark- 
ened with old wine,” and the ‘dusky fires 
of the rare twelve-petalled roses.” 

As an example of the pregnant brevity 
with which Mr. Pater can reproduce a land- 
scape, we may take the following—a view 
from the house of Cecilia, the Christian 
widow of Rome: 


“The orchard or meadow through which their 
path lay, was already grey in the dewy twilight, 
though the western sky, in which the greater 
stars were visible, was still afloat with ruddy 
splendour, seeming to repress by contrast the 
colouring of all earthly things, yet with the sense 
of a great richness lingering in their shadows,” 


And the landscape is always linked—as 
nature, to be intimate and touching, must 
ever be—with humanity. The passage con- 
tinues : 

‘Just then the voices of the singers, a ‘ voice 
of joy and health,’ concentrated themselves, 
with a solemn antistrophic movement, into an 
evening, or ‘candle’ hymn—the hymn of the 
kindling of the lamp. It was like the evening 
itself, its hopes and fears, and the stars shining 
in the midst of it, made audible.” 


Before closing, a word should be said as to 
the style of the book—a style of perfectly 
finished beauty, full of an exquisite restraint, 
and, after all, only the fitting and adequate 
expression of the exactest thinking. The 
author’s style is like that of his own Fronto, 
in whose lectures, he says, ‘subtle un- 
expected meanings were brought out by 
familiar words.” It is so easy and appa- 
rently unlaboured in its flow that it seems 
like mere spontaneous talk—only become 
strangely select, as though ordered, by some 
happy chance, with uncommon sweetness. 
The wise labour that has been spent upon the 
book has effaced all marks of labour; but, 
undoubtedly, each sentence has been often 
touched by the file which, to use an expres- 
sion that the author is fond of repeating, 
adds more than value for each particle of gold 
which it removes. As we read the pages 
characterised by such unfailing fitness of 
phrase, finished from their first to their final 
line with a flawless perfection which one 
demands in the brief lyric of a master, but 
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hardly looks for in a prose work of extended 
length, we find far more than the justification 
of the author’s long cessation from slighter 
literary efforts—a continued silence which has 
been felt, at least by some lovers of sweet and 
sifted English, as nothing less than a real 
personal loss. J. M. Gray. 








The Limits of Individual Liberty. By Francis 
C. Montague. (Rivingtons.) 


Tus is a very suggestive and thoughtful book 
upon a subject of profound interest to English- 
men. It is of the order of works which may 
be called reflective: that is, without pretend- 
ing to be a formal philosophy, it approaches 
with philosophic temper and method theories, 
and ideas, and projects current in politics. 
Mr. Montague writes a very clear-cut and 
forcible style, rich in concrete illustration, 
and often eloquent. The only fault of it is 
that it is too sustained—has too few ups and 
downs. One result is that the book needs to 
be read more slowly than most people like, 
but not more than it deserves. The range 
which it covers is of course more or less the 
same as that of Mill’s famous essay and Sir 
J. F. Stephen’s well-known book, from which 
Mr. Montague has learnt much; but it treats 
the problem from a different point of view. 

The doctrine of liberty as stated by Mill is 
still almost an article of faith. No real proof 
was ever given of it, but it won assent 
because it satisfied the intellectual needs of a 
time of privilege and artificial restraints. 
Even now, in spite of Sir James Stephen’s 
objections, drawn from facts and common 
sense (not without something of the brutality 
of common sense), it has not been really 
shaken by argument. But there are signs 
that it is wearing out. A long series of 
legislative acts, both here and abroad, have 
flatly contradicted the belief that the state is 
no more than the policeman of society. Some 
people have been set thinking by this, and, 
consequently, there are fewer now than before 
who are certain of the ordinary doctrine. But 
there is as yet no popular theory to take its 
place, and Mr. Montague’s book may help to 
supply the want. 

Mr. Montague rightly holds that for a 
theory of freedom, which is ‘‘a theory of the 
relations subsisting between the individual 
and society,” we must first understand what 
the individual and society really are. These 
two words illustrate a disadvantage attendant 
on the enormous merit which our great 
English philosophers had of writing the 
ordinary plain language of the people. 
Common words were used without examina- 
tion, and when restricted to any one sense 
received credit for their other associations. 
Thus society could be supposed to be an 
aggregate of individuals, which gave it its 
character, because these individuals were 
tacitly credited with qualities with which we 
are familiar in the full-blown member of a 
state. The contention of this book is that 
we must make no such assumption, but take 
the individual for what he is. 

But before this analysis Mr. Montague 
shows in an excellent chapter (ii.) how this 
belief in the individual as the independent 
unit of society grew up and developed. It 
has had a long history. It began with the 





mediaeval separation of things temporal, 
which was the business of the State, from 
things spiritual, which concerned only him- 
self and God, or the Church. It was ac- 
centuated by the doctrine of private judg- 
ment held by the Reformation. Bacon 
introduced this way of thinking as a definite 
method into English philesophy, and after 
running through many phases it was made 
popular as a theory of society by the teaching 
of the economists. Nowadays this, which we 
may call the Protestant, theory of politics 
has been modified in the light of science, 
and is held as the sociological theory which 
regards society as evolving from the individual 
by a natural process. 

A great variety of arguments is brought to 
bear (chap. iii.) on this theory, to show that 
the character of the individual does not 
explain society, but rather the reverse is true, 
or the two are, in fact, inseparable. You 
may look at man’s bodily constitution, or at 
his language, or his law, or science, or art, 
or religion, and all alike show that if you 
take away what he owes to others, either 
because he wants them, or they want him, 
there is. nothing of him left. This goes to 
prove that the progress of the individual and 
society must be studied together, because what 
distinguishes the members of a society from 
those of a natural organism is that each of 
the former is imbued with the idea of the 
whole in which he lives. This, we suppose, 
is what is meant by calling him rational and 
conscious, and it is a real answer to Mr. 
Spencer, though his disciples are sure not to 
accept it, because their master is not really so 
one-sided and consistent as Mr. Montague 
thinks, but many-sided and inconsistent. 

Here is a point of view from which to treat 
the questions raised by Mill’s essay, and 
chaps. v., vi. and vii. deal with these questions 
of Individuality, the Function of the State, 
and Liberty of Action and Discussion respec- 
tively. Plainly, the answer must be very 
different from the current ones. Society can 
now no longer be regarded as existing in order 
to keep in check persons who, but that they 
are so quarrelsome and grasping, might be 
left to themselves : it is their educator. ‘‘ The 
rule of life is not competition, but co-opera- 
tion’? ; and the state does not regulate the 
former, but organises the latter. It has to 
further the life of its members, and it does so 
by helping them to do what they cannot do 
for themselves. In doing this, it must, of 
course, be guided by practical considerations 
of how far the citizen really is impotent, and, 
in any case, it will try ‘‘to raise his ideas 
more than his condition ; not to supersede his 
energies, but direct them into nobler courses.” 
A host of practical consequences seem to Mr. 
Montague to follow from this. He would 


have state education—primary and secondary 


—a national theatre, cheap houses for the 
poor, a graduated taxation, and, especially, he 
would have an endowed church. Here there 
is room for many opinions. With respect to 
the last point, Mr. Montague would endow 
not one sect only, but all sects which have a 
real community of belief. This would in- 
clude in England, “all the great Protestant 
sects, though perhaps not the Catholic or the 
Jewish Church.” The argument is forcibly 
put, but we think that—both here and on 
p- 169, where it is said, in favour of a state 








a. 


church generally, that men need a church 
because they are doomed to fail in carrying 
out the ideal—the distinction is overlooked 
between religion, as such, and the church, 
which is organised religion. Men need reli- 
gion in fact because of the ideal, but they 
need a church in order to communicate it. 
The argument, thus put, does require a 
national church, but hardly several. 

The central question—how far action and 
discussion should be unrestrained—is solved 
similarly (chap. vii.). Mr. Montague’s answer 
is not very different from that of Sir James 
Stephen. The distinction of self-regarding 
and social acts is, of course, untenable on his 
principles, and he connects it ingeniously 
with the notion of a social contract. Equall 
inconsistent with these principles, as, indeed, 
with common sense, is the belief that the 
state must not remove from the individual 
temptations to go wrong or chances of failure. 
He would leave the individual unrestrained 
enough for responsibility, without allowing 
him to claim a freedom which he may use 
to immoral purposes. When and how the 
state may interfere will be a matter for the 
practical consideration of the statesman. He 
will take into account such things as these: 
how rough the procedure of punishment really 
is, what chances there are of successful coercion 
in any given state of public opinion ; whether 
differences of circumstances may not demand 
different action for different individuals, and 
the like. In the matter of discussion this 
will practically mean complete liberty, except 
in cases of flagrant incitement to immorality. 
But in other matters the results may be very 
different, and in any case we shall have a 
right theory of why it is proper to abstain 
from interference. 

We have here one general criticism to make 
after having thus attempted to describe the 
position taken up in this book. It is sug- 
gested by a certain want of connexion 
between this last chapter and the more 
valuable one which precedes it. Mr. Mon- 
tague has explained what the individual and 
the state really are, and he has accurately 
defined the limits of individual liberty. But 
he should have cited a clear statement of what 
liberty itself is apart from its limitations. It 
is plainly something positive with him—dif- 
ferent from the merely negative license to 
follow your own ideas of what suits you 
best. We are left to infer that liberty is, 
negatively expressed, that absence of restraint 
which is compatible with the moral purpose 
of the state, or, positively expressed, that it is 
the rational pursuit of a rational end which the 
state commends and on occasion enforces. 
Mr. Montague would not have made his work 


too abstract if he had added a few paragraphs 


in explanation of this point. 

It is asserted on p. 99 that the spirit of 
competition is simply the love of money. 
We demur to this as a misstatement of a 
truth. Competition among the labourers is 
the necessity of living, among others it is 
sometimes the love of importance and status, 
and sometimes it is the love of money ; but it is 
always the sign of a low ideal and of a dis- 
organised society. The organisation of our 
society is, in fact, only a mechanical one, and 
we are shapeless, and do not care very much 
for one another. Doubtless Mr. Montague is 
right. in attributing to this and to our ‘‘ un- 
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conscious materialism ”’ the lack of individual- 
ity which Mill deplored. But our space will 
not allow us to quote from his eloquent vin- 
dication of the social sentiment as the real 
nurse of greatness (chap. v., and especially 
pp. 119-124), or more than refer to his last 
chapter, in which he proves that it does not 
imply bureaucracy, which is only the accident 
of Continental history. S. ALEXANDER. 








Selections from the Letters and Correspondence 
of Sir James Bland Burges, with Notices of 
his Life. Edited by James Hutton. 
(John Murray.) 


Very great interest must always attach to 
the foreign policy of the younger Pitt. Its 
importance is manifest, from its result of 
involving England in the greatest war of 
modern times; without a thorough knowledge 
of it, it is impossible to estimate Pitt’s great- 
ness, or to compare him with his father, 
Castlereagh, Canning, or Palmerston; and, 
above all, it would be hard to understand the 
position of England in the new Europe, which 
arose after the great French Revolution, 
without examining minutely Pitt’s attitude 
towards the new ideas. Sir James Bland 
Burges was Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs under both Pitt’s Foreign 
Secretaries, the Duke of Leeds and Lord 
Grenville, during one of the most momentous 
periods in the history of the world—from 1789 
to 1795—during the years which witnessed in 
France the spread of revolutionary ideas, the 
overthrow of the Monarchy, the Reign of 
Terror, the victories of Dumouriez and 
Pichegru, and the establishment of the Direc- 
tory ; and it is with the most profound dis- 
appointment that historical students will read 
this volume and find that it contains nothing 
whatever of importance. It is not, of course, 
Mr. Hutton’s fault that Sir James Burges was 
so wrapped up in himself and his interests 
and petty political intrigues that he does not 
seem to have understood the greatness of the 
events which were passing around him, and 
that as editor he had only had materials placed 
at his disposal out of which he could make an 
interesting, not a valuable, book. This is the 
more disappointing in that vanity and weak- 
ness by no means prevent a man who has 
been mixed up in great political transactions 
from leaving valuable information about them. 
Burges’s first patron, who introduced him to 
political life, was Francis, fifth Duke of 
Leeds, a man as vain and weak as himself, 
and yet he left the most valuable political 
memoranda, which were last year edited for 
the Camden Society by Mr. Oscar Browning, 
of which the importance becomes more and 
more evident on a more minute examination. 
Who, then, was this Sir James Bland 
Burges, who held such an important office at 
such a critical period, and yet looked upon it 
only as a step to a baronetcy and a sinecure post 
at Court? He was the only son of Cornet 
George Burges, who was military secretary 
to Gen. Bland in Scotland, and afterwards 
secretary and receiver-general at Gibraltar 
and a Commissioner of Excise for Scotland, 
by the Hon. Anne Somerville, daughter of 
the tenth Lord Somerville, and was born at 
Gibraltar on June 8, 1752. He was educated 
at Edinburgh University, Westminster School, 
and University College, Oxford, where his 








tutor was Mr. William Scott, afterwards Lord 
Stowell, and, after making the grand tour of 
Europe, was called to the bar in 1777. In 
June 1777 he married the Hon. Elizabeth 
Noel, daughter of Lord Wentworth. A little 
later he was made a Commissioner in Bank- 
ruptcy, and in 1780, the year after the 
death of his first wife, he married Anne, 
daughter of Col. Montolieu, Baron de Saint 
Hypolite. He paid far more attention to the 
duty of making valuable friends than to 
reading law, and attached himself to the 
young Marquis of Carmarthen, who was heir 
to the dukedom of Leeds, and believed to 
have a great future before him, in the hope 
of entering Parliament through his means. 
He had made the acquaintance of Mr. Pitt 
during the Gordon riots at Lincoln’s Inn, and 
when the “‘ boy,” as his enemies called him, 
took office in December, 1783, with Lord 
Carmarthen as Secretary of State, Mr. Burges 
interested himself greatly in the gallant 
struggle against the overpowering parlia- 
mentary weight of the coalition. In his 
autobiographical notes he takes credit to 
himself for discovering that the Mutiny Bill 
was not a money bill, and for suggesting the 
idea of the famous Sinking Fund to Mr. Pitt 
from his old friend, Mr. Lamb; and, as a 
reward, he was returned to the House of 
Commons, in the interest of Lord Carmarthen, 
as M.P. for Helston in January, 1787. His 
first year or two in Parliament are really 
the most important of his whole career; 
he became a violent supporter of Warren 
Hastings, and until this correspondence was 
published was chiefly known to the general 
reader as the ‘‘Mr. Burgess’? who rose to 
answer Sheridan’s great speech in the Com- 
mons, and who would move for the bill of 
costs of the Hastings trial. In 1789 he was 
appointed Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
under his friend, Lord Carmarthen ; and here, 
just when it might have been expected that 
he would do great things after his exhibition 
of independence in the House of Commons, 
the interest of his life diminishes and dis- 
appears. Enough has been said about the dis- 
appointing nature of this part of his public 
correspondence. He seems to have been a 
hard-working head-clerk, with a great idea 
of his own importance, but no real under- 
standing of the great events passing about 
him. On the resignation of the Duke of 
Leeds, as Lord Carmarthen had now become, 
for reasons which are fully analysed in his 
Political Memoranda, Mr. Burges was induced 
to remain in office under Lord Grenville in 
1791. For a time the two got on well 
together; but Lord Grenville was far too 
able a man to bear very long with a vain 
nonentity like Mr. Burges, and in 1795 he 
was given to undertand that his place was 
wanted, and offered the mission to Copen- 
hagen or Berne. These foreign appointments, 
however, he refused ; but he made good terms 
for himself, and retired with a baronetcy, the 
office of Knight Marshal of the Household, 
and a pension of £1,500 a year. From this 
time forward, for the last thirty years of his 
life, he lived on the fortunate result of his 
eight years’ political life, chiefly occupied in 
writing immense epics, such as ‘‘The Birth 
and Triumph of Love,” ‘Richard Cour de 
Lion,” ‘The Exodiad,” and the ‘‘ Dragon 
Knight,” which nobody now even remembers. 








: 


His eldest son was killed at the storm of 
Burgos in 1812, and his second son was 
wounded at Waterloo; and he himself, after 
a romantic third marriage with an early love, 
Lady Margaret Fordyce, and succeeding to 
the name and property of a Mr Lamb, an 
old army agent and friend of his father’s, 
died on 11th October, 1824. Such was the 
life and career of Sir James Bland Burges 
(Lamb), Bart., Knight Marshal of His 
Majesty’s Household, a vain and empty man, 
who was soon found wanting in the im- 
portant business of politics, but who took good 
care, in vulgar parlance, to feather his nest. 

It has been already said that the Burges 
Papers are without any historical value. They 
will never take their place beside the Wickham 
Papers, the Auckland Papers, the Political 
Memoranda of the Duke of Leeds, or such 
storehouses of facts as the Cornwallis Corre- 
spondence and the Castlereagh Despatches; 
but, nevertheless, they are decidedly worth 
reading, and full of interesting passages. 
Such, for instance, are the stories of the 
poverty and rich marriages of the tenth Lord 
Somerville, the captivity of Mr. Curgenven 
with the pirate Angria, the night marriage of 
Cornet Burges with the Hon. Anne Somer- 
ville, the interview of James Bland Burges 
with Pope Clement XIV. when on the grand 
tour, the condition of Lincoln’s Inn during 
the Gordon riots, and Mr. Pitt’s defeat of 
Gibbon in argument; interesting also is the 
account of Col. Simcoe’s government of Upper 
Canada, Sir William Hamilton’s description 
of the life of the Duke of Sussex at Naples, 
and the reception of Emma, Lady Hamilton, 
there, as well as the romantic career of Sir 
John Braithwaite, and the true story of the 
destruction of the 37th Regiment in Flanders 
through the drunkenness of the Duke of York 
and the adjutant-general, Sir James Craig. 
Special notice, too, should be taken of the 
assertion that Pitt changed his attitude with 
regard to the impeachment of Warren Has- 
tings at the instigation of Dundas, who feared 
the substitution of Hastings for himself at the 
Board of Control, and of the very valuable 
pages on the condition and comparative rank 
of the King’s and Company’s officers on the 
coast of Coromandel, for which some informa- 
tion has been supplied by Mr. E. J. Wade, 
miscalled Mr. E. M. Wade, the accomplished 
assistant librarian at the India Office. Incon- 
clusion, it may be said that Mr. Hutton has 
managed to compile a readable book out of the 
papers placed at his disposal, but he has cer- 
tainly not distinguished himself as an editor. 
Numerous mistakes of fact might be noticed 
in his foot-notes ; for instance, on p. 255, he 
repeats the old mistake, which has been 
corrected hundreds of times, that the Vengeur 
went down in the battle of June 1; he 
insists on calling Mr. Erskine Sir Thomas 
Erskine on p. 155 and in the Index; on 
p- 285, he calls Bunbury, the caricaturist, 
Banbury; on p. 34, he remarks that Mr. 
Burges got a ¢estamen at Oxford instead of a 
testamur; and on p. 160, he exhibits his 
political predilections in this truly extra- 
ordinary remark from an editor of historical 
papers: ‘* Nowadays the views expressed by 
Mr. Burges would by a certain faction be 
derided as Jingoism—their elegant synonym 
for English manliness.” 

H. Morse Sreruens. 
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The Discoveries of America to the Year 1525. 
By Arthur James Weise. (Bentley.) 


Tue scope of this book is so wide, and it 
embraces such a vast field of literature, that 
it would be quite useless to attempt a detailed 
review of its contents. It is indeed itself a 
review, which, careful and elaborate as it un- 
doubtedly is, is yet by no means exhaustive, 
of the various statements of historical writers 
concerning the voyages of the persons whom 
they believed to have been the discoverers of 
certain parts of the coast of America between 
Baffin’s Bay and Tierra del Fuego. The 
author tells us that the writing of this work 
required the personal examination of many 
old and rare books, manuscripts, and maps, 
besides the perusal of a large number of 
recent papers and publications relating to its 
subject, and it is indeed abundantly evident 
that he has spared no pains in his laborious 
undertaking. In some cases extracts are 
given either in the language of the writers 
or in faithful translations, so that the in- 
tended significance of the information can be 
perceived, and students will thus be in a 
position to form their own impartial and un- 
biassed conclusions. Mr. Weise is evidently 
a man of great research, and he has thus 
been enabled to bring together a great amount 
of curious and rare information, which is illus- 
trated by twelve copies of rare maps, and 
further enriched by copious annotations, the 
whole forming either a valuable work of 
reference or an introduction to more extended 
study. 

The space devoted to pre-Columbian times 

naturally bears a small proportion to the rest 
of the volume, and it is possible that some 
persons of a fanciful turn of mind may be 
found, even in such a matter-of-fact age as 
the present, who in their heart of hearts will 
wish that Mr. Weise had told us a little more 
about the ancient red race and the wonderful 
vestiges of an antique American civilisation 
which yet remain. From the first voyage of 
Columbus downwards we are on more or less 
solid ground; but before the advent of that 
great adventurer the known world was but an 
island of light amid a mysterious region of 
darkness, which fancy might, and did, people 
at will with all manner of strange beings. The 
old romance has long since vanished from our 
prosaic world; but the charm of legendary 
associations which clings to the Middle Ages 
still enables us to look back to the dawn of 
history as a kind of relief to the imagination. 
It is, however, no fancy, but an undoubted 
fact, that in the early ages America was one 
of the inhabited parts of the earth ; and Mr. 
Weise unhesitatingly adopts the theory, which 
has lately found some favour in America, 
that the circumstantial account of the lost 
Atlantic island given by Plato in his 
‘Critias” rests on genuine historical tradi- 
tion. He states, with amusing naiveté, that 
when, 
“about 570 years before the Christian era, 
Solon, the celebrated legislator of Greece, 
visited Egypt . . . the erudite priests of the 
country . . . communicated to him what they 
had learned from the records concerning the 
ancient peoples of the earth. . . . The sage of 
Greece was so deeply impressed with the un-- 
questionable value of this strange information 
that he committed it to writing,” 


and the MS. “at last became the property of 








his descendant Plato, the Greek philosopher.” 
In order “to give publicity to Solon’s valu- 
able compilations, Plato, a short time before 
his own death, wrote that part of the un- 
finished dialogue entitled ‘ Critias, or the At- 
lantic’ [sic], in which appears the earliest 
known account of the ancient people of the 
western hemisphere.” Mr. Weise also gives 
a literal translation of a large part of the 
‘‘ Critias,”’ the contents of which he finds no 
difficulty in accepting as history; and he even 
goes so far as to see in the origin of the 
population of Atlantis from the marriage of 
Poseidon with a mortal woman an actual 
tradition of the unions between the sons of 
God and the daughters of men as related in 
Genesis. It is, of course, an extraordinary 
coincidence, that when the Spaniards began to 
explore the interior of the continent of America, 
they not only found populated provinces, great 
cities, temples, palaces, aqueducts, canals, 
bridges, and causeways, but they also dis- 
covered the vestiges of an aboriginal people, 
among which were many massive tablets of stone 
covered with hieroglyphic inscriptions (now 
hopelessly undecipherable), picturing a past 
civilisation, for the rise and growth of which 
modern archaeologists have not yet satisfac 
torily determined dates. And, when we con- 
sider the startling apparent confirmation which 
Plato’s description of Atlantis received from 
these discoveries, it is not surprising that 
many persons should have been led to the 
conclusion that he actually had the authority 
of historical tradition for his remarkable 
statements. If, however, Mr. Weise enters 
into this fascinating dreamland with a con- 
fidence not likely to be generally shared by 
classical scholars, he does not permit himself 
any further indulgence in the realms of fancy ; 
and, on reaching the Middle Ages, he becomes 
at once a sober-minded and critical historian. 
Many distinguished writers have endeavoured 
to show that the early voyages of the North- 
men, originally undertaken in search of booty, 
led, in course of time, not only to the colonisa- 
tion of Iceland and Greenland, but even to the 
discovery of America and the exploration of a 
part of the coast of the present territory of the 
United States. Mr. Weise points out, however, 
that these asserted discoveries rest more upon 
conjecture than evidence; and he considers 
that the statements contained in the sagas 
respecting the great number of eider ducks, 
the natives who were frightened by the 
bellowing of a bull, the skin-boats used by 
them, the want of food by the Northmen, 
their eating the flesh of a stranded whale 
to escape starvation, and the sarcastic 
language of the song sung by Thorhall con- 
cerning Vinland being a land of wine, clearly 
establish the fact that the country or region 
discovered was very near the Arctic circle. 
With regard to the much-discussed site of 
Vinland, Mr. Weise agrees with Mr. Hali- 
burton, who read a paper on the ‘“ Lost 
Colonies in British North America” to the 
geographical section of the British Associa- 
tion at Montreal, that it is much nearer 
Greenland than Rhode Island, and he con- 
siders that attempts to elucidate the exact 
duration of the shortest day from the vague 
signification of the words eyktar-stad and 
dagmdla-stad are futile and unsatisfactory. 

It is, as we have already said, quite im- 
possible to notice in a single review the 





details of the chapters devoted to the nume- 
rous voyages of discovery which followed the 
magnificent achievements of Columbus; but 
they are all worthy of attentive perusal, 
and all are marked by scholarly research 
and discriminating criticism. The copies of 
rare maps which illustrate the text form by 
no means the least attractive feature of this 
interesting book, and among them is a part of 
the unique and peculiarly shaped map made 
by the German cartographer Johann Ruysch, 
which appeared in an edition of Ptolemy, 
printed at Rome in 1508, and was the earliest 
engraved chart containing the fields of dis- 
covery entered by Columbus, Cabot, Cortereal, 
Vespucci, and other early explorers of the 
coast of the so-called ‘‘ New World.” 
Grorcr T. Temrre. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Wyllard’s Weird. By M. E. Braddon. In 
3 vols. (Maxwell.) 


Tie and Trick. By Hawley Smart. In 3 


vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

A Dead Past. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. 
In 3 vols. (White.) 

Affinities. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. In 2 
vols. (Bentley.) 


When We Two Parted. By Sarah Doudney. 
(Maxwell. ) 


Mayor Frank. By A. IL. E. Bosboom-Tous- 
saint. (Fisher Unwin.) 


The Money Makers. (New York: Appleton.) 


Ir would almost seem as if the author of 
Lady Audley’s Secret had written Wyllard’s 
Weird expressly to prove that her hand has 
not lost the cunning which first gained her 
popularity. It is not only the old story of 
the double life of crime and domestic happiness 
kept going by a strong will, but it is, if possible, 
too much of a four de force in this particular 
line of fiction. Julian Wyllard, who belongs 
to the heroic or Henry Dunbar order of 
villany, is compelled by the usual cruel fate 
to murder not one person but three, and this 
is obviously one too many. The amateur 
detective work in which Edward Heathcote 
engages, and by means of which he finally 
runs to earth the man who had married the 
woman he had himself been betrothed to, 
absorbs one’s attention exclusively from the 
opening chapter in which a girl is thrown 
from a railway carriage to the penultimate 
one which sees her assassin commit suicide by 
poisoning himself to avert a lingering death by 
Miss Braddon’s favourite description of paraly- 
sis. One has but little patience with the by- 
play and with the study of the subordinate 
characters, that are as a rule found so enjoyable 
in Miss Braddon’s works. Perhaps, too, the 
by-play is not so good, and the subordinate 
characters are not so well drawn as in some 
other of her books. Hilda Heathcote, sister 
to the man who runs down Julian, and loves 
Dora, Wyllard, is, indeed, as charming a 
South-country English girl as even Miss 
Braddon has drawn. But the portrait of 
Bothwell Grahame, her lover, and the cousin 
of Dora Wyllard, wants finish. When he is 
asked questions in connection with the 
murder that the novel starts off with, 
his behaviour is that of a surly cad rather 
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than of a distracted lover. There is, too, an 
unnecessary amount of vulgarity in, and 
connected with the surroundings of, Lady 
Valeria Harborough, the Anglo-Indian adven- 
turess with whom Grahame is entangled. 
Miss Braddon, moreover, makes Julian Wyl- 
lard a trifle too eager in the beginning of the 
story in his pretence of seeking to discover 
the murderer of poor Léonie Lamarque. It 
suits his purpose, no doubt, to let suspicion 
rest on Bothwell Grahame; but he commits a 
mistake in asking the help of his friend 
Joseph Distin, the criminal lawyer, to trace 
the crime home to its author. Knowing 
Distin so intimately as he did, he ought to 
have been certain that such an indomitable 
and artistic investigator was bound, sooner 
or later, to aid in hisown discovery. Finally, 
Edward Heathcote’s reasons for taking up the 
work that Distin had failed to accomplish are 
rather Quixotic. But once his quest is 
begun, Miss Braddon is at her best, or 
rather, at her earlier best. One follows 
Heathcote in his travels as one follows Dick 
Turpin’s ride to York in Rookwood. Miss 
Braddon has never manifested greater skill 
than she has here done in showing the mur- 
derer of Léonie Lamarque to be the same as 
Georges, the mysterious ‘‘ American’? who 
startled Paris by the murder of his actress- 
wife and her lover, and, further, in iden- 
tifying Georges—the cool financier by day, 
the pilgrim of passion by night—with Julian 


- Wyllard, the model country gentleman, and 


the most devoted of husbands. In the course 
of the'story, too, she gives us some pleasant 
Bohemian, but not too Bohemian, interiors in 
Paris. Wyllard’s Weird is, all things con- 
sidered, quite as readable as any of the 
earliest efforts of its author; but it does not 
in style or variety of either action or character 
reach the level of Ishmael. 


Tie and Trick is a good rattling novel of 
its sort, and none the worse that it is a slight 
departure from Mr. Hawley Smart’s usual 
sort. He describes it as ‘ melodramatic,” 
and it is certainly not all “pigskin and 
willow.” The characters in it are transferred 
almost en masse from the house of a rather 
horsey English squire to the lair of the prince 
of Italian brigands, who had figured as a 
guest at the country house, and the bulk of 
the story is occupied with their adventures. 
Mr. Smart exhibits a magnificent disdain for 
probability in bringing about such a situation ; 
but his readers will excuse this for the truly 
Braddonian skill in plot-construction which he 
exhibits. The second and third volumes are 
occupied mainly with the manoeuvres and 
counter-manoeuvres of Patroceni, the prince of 
brigands already mentioned, and Leroux, the 
prince of Neapolitan thief-takers, which end 
in a conflict between them and in happiness 
for every one that deserves it. Mr. Smart 
has devoted so much attention to the Italian 
adventures of his country-house party, that 
he has not given his wonted attention to their 
characters. Maude, the heroine, is not lively 
enough, and Hammerton, the scoundrel, 
descends to the lowest depths of card-sharping 
far too suddenly. Undoubted humour is 
shown, however, in the sketches of Jim 
Glanfield, the athletic, good-hearted English- 
man whose only language is sporting slang, 
and the widow, Mrs. Fullerton. Sir Jasper, 





the father of Maude, is a good example of 
the familiar compound of warm-heartedness 
and buckskins, although it must be admitted 
that he is rather hasty in coming to the con- 
clusion that his intended son-in-law, Cyril 
Wheldrake, is a swindler. The true strength 
of Tie and Trick lies in its action, which is 
unquestionably good. 

There is power in A Dead Past—Mrs. 
Lovett Cameron always exhibits power—but 
the story is unpleasant if not unwholesome, 
and the plot is essentially common-place. 
Brian Desmond marries Kitten Laybourne, 
who is suddenly thrown upon his protection 
as his ward, while he loves Rosamond Earle, 
a married woman. The usual risky ‘ busi- 
ness’? is placed on Mrs. Cameron’s stage. 
Kitten Desmond leaves her husband’s roof 
on learning his secret, and her disappearance 
is complicated by the fact that she is 
ardently, though, of course, under the 
circumstances, platonically loved by Ro 
Grantly, the companion of her childhood. 
She dies; and Rosamond Earle, set free by 
the death of her husband, does not marry 
Brian, who, in the end of the third volume, 
gives up passion for Parliament. Yet Kitten, 
the child wife, and her father, the eccentric 
old naturalist, are so well drawn that it is 
difficult to keep patience with Mrs. Cameron 
for not treating them better. 


Affinities is a puzzle. If Mrs. Praed means 
in it to burlesque “ odic force,’’ spiritualism, 
mesmerism, ‘‘ moral dynamics,’’ aestheticism, 
worship of Baudelaire and Gautier, and all 
the fads and crudities of the hour, she has 
attained a wonderful success. Mr. Gilbert 
has, as yet, given us nobody to equal Madame 
Tamvaco, the grotesque sybil of Affinities, 
while Mrs. Rainshaw, the young wife of an 
Indian officer, who tries to lovk ‘‘ intense,” 
and to dress in accordance with her looks, 
and who is yet a great deal of a rattle and 
not a little of a hoyden, is a very cleverly 
executed portrait, as is also a pretty, prosaic, 
and imitative Australian, Mrs. Bearfield. 
But if Mrs. Praed is in earnest, then she has 
written one of the most nauseous stories of 
the time. A more destestable creature has 
probably never made his appearance, even in 
fiction, than Mr. Esme Colquhoun, dabbler in 
poetry and saw-mills, with his long hair, 
herculean shoulders, sensuous Greek features, 
&e., &c., who, while fortifying his coffee with 
cognac, talks animalism under the guise of 
art, and who, in love with one woman, 
mesmerises another, a poor fragile half crazy 
creature, into marriage for the sake of her 
money, makes her write repulsive poetry 
under his influence, and finally ‘‘ wills” her 
death, It would further be almost impossible 
to conceive anything more morbid—a stronger 
word might be used—than the ‘‘ revelations ”’ 
Colquhoun’s wife makes to a male “ friend” 
with whom death only prevents her from 
eloping. As for the ghastly dream of Major 
Graysett, and its ghastlier realisation, the less 
said the better. Affinities may be a psycho- 
logical study, and, as such, therefore defen- 
sible. The burlesque theory is the preferable 
one to take of it. 

It is pleasant to passfrom Mrs. Praed’s society 
—all cigarettes and absinthiated morality, in 
spite of its rich brocades and ‘‘ jewelled bodices 
cut low’’—to the three love stories redolent 


Y | ‘The Taming of the Shrew ” order. 


of country life which Miss Doudney has rolled 
into one volume, under the title of When We 
Two Parted. There is, perhaps, too much of 
both church and chapel in it; but it is in 
the author’s best style. The contrast between 
the rival school-girls—the unselfish Kathleen 
Netherdale and the passionate Zoe Delmont— 
is admirably brought out. Then the diffi- 
culties of Lydia Meade, the daughter of a 
Dissenting minister, who touches the fancy 
of an actor, serve to exhibit, though not in 
too repellent a fashion, the pettier aspects 
of Nonconformity. But the most enjoyable 
of the three stories, here combined rather 
than united, is that of Mrs. Gosse, the hard- 
worked and docile ‘‘ companion” of the hot- 
tempered Zoe, and Giles, the man whose life 
she has ‘‘spoiled.” The only fault to be 
found with When We Two Parted is that it 
is too much of a good thing. 


Major Frank is a simple Dutch story of 
There 
are not too many characters in it. Indeed, 
‘Major Frank” herself, a carelessly brought- 
up girl, who, in spite of her tomboy ways, has 
a warm heart, her lover, and a bearish friend 
of her father’s, who is yet the good angel of 
the household, absorb all attention. There is 
obviously not a little quiet humour in the 
author, and she manages the incident of an 
impossible will with great skill. 


The unknown author of The Money Makers, 
which is described as ‘‘A Social Parable,” 
undoubtedly shows power in it, especially in 
the manner in which he contrasts Alfred 
Carew, the morally strong, and Archibald 
Hilliard, the morally weak though brilliant, 
journalist, who are the sport of fate, and in 
the portraits he draws of Aaron Grimstone, 
an Americ&n millionaire, and his susceptible 
daughter Eleanor. But his power is not kept 
well in rein; he indulges far too much in high- 
set sentiment and in lurid Franco-American 
English like ‘ flamboyant.” The story is 
painfully spun out; and, long before its close, 
the reader gets tired of unscrupulous news- 
paper editors and syndicates. Yet the writer 
of The Money Makers is tolerably certain to 
write a good, if not a great, novel some day. 


Wirtram Wattace. 








RECENT VERSE. 


Sonnets. By E. H. Brodie. (Bell.) Ina 
volume containing no fewer than 144 sonnets 
we naturally expect to find many examples 
which fail to satisfy; but after a somewhat 
careful examination of Mr. Brodie’s little book 
we must say that we are as much delighted as 
surprised to find how astonishingly small is the 
proportion of weak and ineffective work—how 
notably high the general average of conception 
andexecution. There is not, we think, a single 
sonnet which, like some of the sonnets of Milton, 
Wordsworth, Keats, Rossetti, and Mrs. Brown- 
ing, at once takes the imagination and memory 
into a delicious captivity from which they 
cannot escape, even if they would; but there 
are many which are so winning and delightful 
in the simplicity and adequacy of their rendering 
of thought and emotion, that we return to them 
again and again, and find new pleasure in every 
perusal. In a very modest and extremely 
interesting preface, Mr. Brodie makes but one 
claim for his sonnets—that ‘‘from the slightest 





to the deepest they are at least spontaneous ” ; 
|and this ten is abundantly justified. Spon- 
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taneity is, of course, a very valuable, and far 
from common quality; but a man may write quite 
spontaneously and still lack either something to 
say, or the art of saying it, so it is all the more 
pleasant to meet a poet like Mr. Brodie, who is 
at once wealthy in matter and capable in 
manner. The first and second series deal with 
places, and comprise some of his finest work ; 
then we have some political and historical 
sonnets; then a series ‘‘On the Poets.” which 
is full of fine insight ; then another series on 
“The Year’s Changes,” and finally the miscel- 
laneous and occasional sonnets. One of these 
last, ‘‘Three Wonder-Worlds,” ends with the 
couplet— 
‘‘ Then went I straight into another land, __ 
Shakspere and Wordsworth taking either 


” 


and here Mr. Brodie indicates the two primary 
sources of his inspiration. He is, however, 
under a far greater obligation to Wordsworth 
than to ok aeemnal for the Rydal poet has 
impressed himself not merely upon his expression 
but upon his thought and emotion, and many of 
the sonnets, especially those grouped as political 
and historical, are ost too Wordsworthian. 
We will only add that the volume deserves a 
welcome, not only from sonnet-fanciers, but 
from all lovers of poetry. 


Tares. (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) When 
we speak in terms of praise of a volume of 
verse of the minor class, we sometimes make 
the obvious mental reservation that, the pre- 
tensions of the volume being secondary, the 
measure of approval must also be read as rela- 
tive and comparative. Nosuch mental reserva- 
tion is ours when we say that this anonymous 
booklet of verse is as full of the genuine ore of 
poetry —lofty, serious, and impassioned — as 
anything of the same proportions which the 
present writer has recently encountered. The 
pervading feeling of the book would be Tenny- 
sonian if it were not quite so melancholy, and, 
indeed, hopeless. The technical quality of the 
verse seems to us to be distinctly high. Con- 
densed, forcible, even vigorous, exact, and often 
masterful is the handling of words in this little 
book. Higher than such merit, high as it must 
be considered, is the strong vein of poetic feel- 
ing. If this is the book of a young writer, we 
have no hesitation in saying that it is work of 
the greatest promise, and that something better 
must follow it. We should say that the 
dominant sentiment of the book is distinctly 
feminine, and, notwithstanding many minor 
indications of the male sex of the writer, we 
should surmise either that this is the writing 
of a woman of rare delicacy of womanly feel- 
ing, or that it has been given to the author to 
approach the feminine attitude of mind as few 
men have approached it. The following is 
representative of the somewhat lugubrious 
philosophy of the writer, but, as poetry, it is in 
no wise superior to its companion poems: 


** NIRVANA, 


“ Sleep will He give His beloved ? 
Not dreams, but the precious guerdon of 
deepest rest ? 
Aye, surely! Look at the grave-closed eyes, 
And cold hands folded on tranquil breast. 
Will not the All-Great be just, and forgive? 


For he knows (though we make no prayer nor 


cry ; 
How our lone souls ached when our pale star 
waned, 
How we watch the promiseless sky. 
Life hereafter? Ah no; we have lived enough. 
Life eternal? Pray God it may not be so. 
Have we not suffered and striven, loved and 
endured 


Run through the whole wide gamut of passion 
and woe? 











Strangest illusion! Sprung froma fevered habit 
of hope, 
Wild enthusiast’s dream of blatant perfection 
at best. 
Give us darkness for anguished eyes, stillness for 
weary feet, 
Silence, and sleep ; but no heaven of glittering, 
loud unrest. 


No more the life-long labour of smoothing the 
stone-strewn bes J : 
No more the shuddering outlook athwart the 
sterile plain, 
Where every “— we take, every word we say, 
Each warm, living hand that we cling to, is 
but a fence against pain. 


And nothing may perish, but lives again? 
Where? 
Out of thought, out of sight? 
And where is your cresset’s flame that the rough 
wind slew last night? 


We should like to meet this writer again with a 
maturer, and therefore a brighter, outlook in 
life and hope. 


An Irish Garland. By Mrs. 8. M. B. Piatt. 
(Edinburgh: David Douglas.) This isa charm- 
ing little book, and we could wish it were much 
longer. Rarely, indeed, has so much thought 
and feeling been put into verse of the secondary 
order with more flow and felicity of diction. 
The influence of Mrs. Browning is perceptible, 
and still more obvious is the influence of Mr. 
Browning. There is a tender little poem on 
the grave of Charles Wolfe, who wrote the 
masterly ‘‘ Burial of Sir John Moore.” Two 
poems introducing Raleigh and Spenser are 
equally happy, though we have some reluc- 
tance in accepting the view put forth of the 
poet’s conduct in relation to the dreadful 
calamity and dastardly outrage which resulted 
in the death of his child. Such of us as are 
familiar with Landor’s ‘“‘ Spenser and Essex” 
—surely one of the noblest of the Conversa- 
tions—are loath to look unfavourably on the 
poet. We can sincerely recommend Mrs. 
Piatt’s pretty, thoughtful, and tuneful volume. 


The Children Out-of-Doors. By Two in One 
House. ae: David Douglas.) In 
this companion volume to the volume just 
noticed Mr. Douglas has given us a pretty 
selection of verses by Mr. and Mrs. Piatt. 
English readers will be glad to welcome these 
true, if by no means pretentious, poets. The 
intention in this case is to appeal for the for- 
saken poor children of the streets. Very tender 
are some of these slight lyrics, and thongh they 
lack the literary grace and body of the Jrish 
Garland, a have a charm of feeling that is 
altogether their own. Delicate sensibility, 
adequate powers of rhythmic expression, and 
aan sentiment, distinguish them. 


Poems. By Edward Henry Noel. — 
Stock.) The writer of these poems is no longer 
living, and the compilation has been made by 
his friends. That they are often so good as to 
approach excellence very closely, that they 
breathe a lofty spirit and bear the clearest 
evidence of sweetness of character in the writer, 
that they are melancholy in tone and yet not 
without joyful strains, seems to be all that 
remains to say about them. The arrangement 
and classification leaves nothing to be desired. 
The section devoted to poems of later life is 
very touching. 


A Heart's Life, Sarpedon and other Poems. 
By Ella Sharpe-Youngs. (Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co.) Passion is the distinguishing feature of 
this volume. Human passion is strong in such 
poems as the two ‘‘To Vaughan,” which have 
the ring of a real sorrow. Love of Nature is 
seen on nearly every page. That the author is 
a devout worshipper at the shrine of Shelley 
would be sufficiently obvious without the help 
of the two poems she writes in the poet's praise. 
‘* A Heart’s Life” is a poem of emotion. Asa 





narrative of even the slenderest interest in 
point of fact and incident, it is by no means 
strong. The book altogether is manifestly the 
work of a lady of culture and feeling. 


Poems Lyrical and Dramatic. By Evelyn 
Douglas. (Triibner.) We find considerable 
merit in Mr. Douglas’s poems. That the 


author has the gift of fluent and musical 
expression is not his sole recommendation. He 
has no little reading, some powers of original 
thought, and imagination of the secondary 
order. His poetry is too frequently disfigured 
by that defect of much contemporary poetry 
which arises from a desire to make words do the 
business of the brush in addition to its own 
business of narration. Thus we find to be by 
no means uncommon such mixed metaphors as— 
‘* Over the purple silence of the sea.” 
The German poets of the latter half of the last 
century and first quarter of the present century 
have contributed to the impulse that has made 
Mr. Douglas a poet. Edgar Allan Poe has also 
been a potent influence. The following is a 
closer echo of ‘‘ Ulalume ” than is quite neces- 
sary or entirely just : 
‘* And I passed on a ledge of the crags and looked 
over the dizzy dim verges, 
Looked on the rounded white flanks and the 
tangles of moon-coloured hair, 
On the storm-tossed tangles of hair, 
On the shoulder’s rich swell, and the side’s 
silver sweep, and the breast’s snowy surz¢s, 
And shuddered, and sickened, and swooned with 
the giddy sweet wine of despair, 
With the drowsy sweet wine of a sadness at 
things too ineffably fair.’’ 
The author is certainly not seen at his best in 
imitative writing like this. He ought to know 
that such ‘‘ arabesques”’ as the piece entitled 
‘‘The Judgment Day,” have no place in art. 
They are things of nought. 


Songs in many Keys. By the Rev. Charles 
D. Bell. (Nisbet & Co.) Canon Bell’s poetry 
is of an unambitious and homely order. Thatit 
is not great work no competent critic will think 
it necessary to prove. But the inspiration is pure 
and true, and the execution is often distinctly 
felicitous, and always sweet and musical. The 
poems on the sea do not appeal to us as much 
as those on the lakes and mountains. Canon 
Bell has already won some reputation as a poet 
of Wordsworth’s country. His fellow canon 
of Carlisle, Canon Dixon, a poet of very high 
claims indeed, might well give us some descrip- 
tive writing of that lovely country which would 
be, or ought to be, imperishable. 


Midas. By the late William Forster. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) The author of this poem 
died on the day he completed the rough draft 
of it. Midas is of the nature of a dialogue on 
the socialistic problems of the hour. It takes a 
lofty view of the possibilities of the world’s 
future, and prophesies a time when the ran- 
corous discords between class and class will be 
banished before universal harmony and peace. 
To say that this, in the writer’s view, will be 
an epoch of labour is enough to show that Mr. 
Forster’s sympathies lay strongly in the direc- 
tion of socialism as Mr. William Morris under- 
stands it. Many digressions on the grosser 
tendencies of the age occur in the course of the 
or and some of these have force and 
truth. 


Waifs and Strays. By Lady Florence Dixie. 
(Griffith, Farran & Co.) Lady Florence Dixie 
tells us, on her title-page, that these poems were 
written when she was a child, between the years 
1870 and 1873. We are not informed as to the 
date of the author’s birth, and are therefore 
unable to arrive at a definite idea what the word 
child is intended to mean. We are consequently 
incapable of making the due and exact allow- 
ance for the writer’s youth. In the absence 
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of such data, we must simply regard the poems 
as juvenile productions. As such they are 
creditable. [Waifs and Strays is of the nature 
of a string of poems, telling the story of 
a pilgrimage through France and Switzerland 
to Italy. A number of parenthetical obser- 
vations are made in passing, the most notice- 
able of these being, perhaps, that the body of 
Napoleon IIL. will not be allowed to rest at 


Chislehurst, France—though at present “‘ fallen | pe 


and low ”’—being about to awake to a sense of 
her duty to the man who is “ not the man of 
Sedan.” Lady Florence Dixie lost a gifted 
brother at Matterhorn in 1865. The allusions 
to this brother may have some pardonable excess 
of eulogy, but they are full of strong and tender 
feeling. 

Poems. By Owen Christian. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, & Co.) These poems are evidently the 
work of a man of the world who has seen a 
good deal of life, and thought much on the 
more superficial side of life’s many problems. 
The atmosphere is that of London, and the 
bustle, noise, smoke, unreality, stern fact, 
shams, joys, and sorrows of the mother of 
cities are well echoed and reflected in these 
pages. ‘‘The Devil’s Sermon” is a bitter 
little tirade on the mockeries of a society in 
which ‘‘ What’s he worth?” is the first ques- 
tion. ‘Gray’s Inn” is also a bright poem, 
reminiscent of student days in chambers. Mr. 
Christian may be a young man. We should, 
nevertheless, say that he has lived a good deal, 
and that to some purpose. ‘‘ Butcher Jim” 
recalls Bret Harte, but lacks his dramatic force. 
A poem on Alexander Smith is disappointing. 
The author’s brief prose note on the touching 
history of the Glasgow poet who was petted 
and rejected by London tells the story better 
than his long poems. 


A Summer Christmas. By Douglas B. W. 
Sladen. (Griffith, Farran, & Co.) Mr. Sladen’s 
fecundity is considerable. The apparently 
paradoxical title to the volume bears the ex- 
planation that the Christmas described is an 
Australian Christmas. The poem is of the 
nature of a novel inrhyme. The incidents are 
not very numerous or very enthralling, and the 
intention is not so much to narrate any one 
story as to tell a number of stories. That is to 
say, that the vehicle of narrative form is used 
in order to string together a number of poems 
of varying interest. The connecting links 
please us better than the jewels which they 
connect, The pictures they afford of life in an 
Australian sheep run are fresh and wholesome. 
The author has some acute perception of charac- 
ter. His Hudibrastic verse is free and flowing ; 
and though it does not make great claims as 
poetry, it is more satisfactory than anything 
else in the volume. Mr. Sladen is, as we say, 
a fecund writer; but while he can give us fresh 

ictures of unfamiliar life we shall not tire of 
is many books. 


The Log o’ the *‘ Norseman.” By J. W. Gil- 
bart-Smith. (Kegan, Paul, Trench, & Co.) 
Mr. Gilbart-Smith gives us here another 
volume of Byronic verse. As poetry there is 
not much to say about it in addition to what 
we have said of its predecessors, namely, that 
it is fluent and musical, sometimes forcible and 
occasionally felicitous. We have not yet been 
able to recognise that vein of ore which, accor- 
ding to numerous “‘ press opinions,” is expected 
to enrich English poetry. The author is 
quieter, maturer and saner than in some 
earlier books. The “Log” is a series of 
descriptive and reflective poems of travel, inter- 
spersed with sonnets and lyrics, and strung 
together into a work of continuous interest. 
Many observations on politics, philosophy and 
art are made by the way, and from these we 
gather that Mr. Gilbart-Smith is not what is 
called aesthetic, not an almirer of Mr. Brad- 





laugh, but a devoted worshipper of the ex-Em- 
press Eugénie. We cannot recall any thought 
of striking value or originality, but the present- 
ment is usually bright enough to atone for any 
lack of novelty in the conception. To say that 
the author’s model has been ‘‘ Childe Harold ” or 
‘““Don Juan,” or both, is enough, perhaps, to 
imply that it is deeply charged with personal 
feeling. We find nothing to object to in this 
rsonal element. It is usually manly and 
unaffected, though we fear we must add that 
the latter merit is not always conspicious 
among the author’s claims to attention. 
Camilla and Gertrude. By Florence H. 
Hayllar. (White.) This hook contains one 
poem that is at least musical, and, in 
parts, truly and tenderly felt. The poem is 
entitled ‘‘No,” and is of the obvious love 


burden. The rhymed poems are throughout 
much better in point of technical quality than 
the poems in blank verse. How little the 


unrhymed lines of the poem that gives the 
title to the volume are justified in assuming the 
name of blank verse may be gathered from the 
following opening passage : 
“Tn an old castle, which had faced the storms 
Of full three hundred winters, and which now 
Stood, with half-fallen bowers, a preacher grey, 
Telling of earth’s decay, and how all things 
Must pass away, there lived,’’ &c. 
The three rhymes of grey, decay, and away ought 
at least to have been rigidly pruned away. 


A Christmas Faggot. By Alfred Gurney. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) The poems 
comprising this volume have appeared from 
time to time in the magazine published in 
connection with the church—St. Barnabas, 
Pimlico—of which Mr. Gurney is vicar. They 
are, therefore, devotional in character. They 
are also, in some degree, symbolical and 
mystical. These latter characteristics might, 
perhaps, be inferred from the Blake-like design 
on the cover. Mr. Gurney has evidently been 
a good deal under the influence of that earlier 
phase of Rossetti’s art—both in printing and 
poetry—which dallied with spiritual mysteries, 
and sought to give them a visible embodiment. 
The author comes somewhat late as a disciple of 
the revival of mediaeval feeling, which began in 
this country forty years ago; but he has the 
distinction of being more attracted by the 
spiritual than by the aesthetic side of that 
revival. 

The Dream to Come. By William Hunt. 
(Sampson Low.) The merit of these poems is 
not great. The author hasa high and, perhaps, 
an amusing notion of the poet’s function. He 
tells us to 

** ask no more how poet’s sing ; 
Their strife, to please mankind, 
While only angels can behold 

The workings of their mind.”’ 
We are compelled to admit that we are not to 
be numbered among the angels who can “ be- 
hold the workings” of Mr. Hunt’s ‘‘ mind.” If 
we were required to write a treatise on that latter 
substantive, we fear we should be tempted 
to imitate the laconic style of the famous 
chapter on snakes in Iceland. The volume 
contains some interesting illustrations. 

Euphrenia. By William Sharp. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, & Co.) Mr. Sharp—not, we 
need hardly repeat, Mr. William Sharp, well- 
known as Rossetti’s friend—wrote this poem 
thirty years ago, and now, a year after his 
death, his son publishesit. The story embodied 
is the somewhat familiar one of love, seduction, 
desertion, and poverty, with final poetic justice. 
The ‘“‘indirections”’ are emphatic Toryism of 
an antique type, having nothing in common 
with that modern product—Tory Democracy. 
The verse is not remarkable, but the intention 
is evidently praiseworthy, and the writer was 
clearly a worthy man, 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE new volume (the fifth) of Prof. Mommsen’s 
History of Rome, which has just been issued, and 
which treats of ‘‘ The Provinces from Caesar to 
Diocletian,” will, in accordance with the author’s 
wish, be translated into English by Prof. Dick- 
son. We are sorry to hear that Prof. Momm- 
sen’s health is so much impaired that he intends 
to spend several months in Italy. 


Mr. OscarR BROWNING has in the press 
The Diplomatic Correspondence of Earl Gower, 
English Ambassador at Versailles from 1790 to 
August, 1792, edited from the originals in the 
Record office, with introductions and notes. 

Pror. Lumsy’s edition of The Acts of the 
Apostles, in ‘‘ The Cambridge Bible for Schools 
and Colleges,” is nearly ready, and another 
volume Of the same series, The Epistles to the 
Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon, 
by the Rev. H. C. G. Moule, is in the press. 


WE hear that two experienced clerks in the 
Foreign Office are engaged on a history of 
British diplomacy. 

THE Autobiography of Sir Henry Taylor, 
which we some time since announced as pre- 
paring for publication, will be ready in a few 
days. It was begun in 1865, continued as 
leisure permitted until 1877, and then privately 
printed for communication to a few friends. 
The work was intended for posthumous pub- 
lication, and it was not until the end of 1884 
that the author, who is now in his eighty-fifth 
year, was induced to consent to its being 
brought out during his lifetime. 

Mr. CHARLES WELCH, the Sub-Librarian at 
the Guildhall Library, is preparing for publica- 
tion his collections for a bibliography of the 
London Livery Companies. 


Mr. J. W. CLARK’s new edition of the late 
Prof. Willis’s Architectural History of the Uni- 
versity and Colleges of Cambridge, continued to 
the present time, is nearly ready. 

Mr. F. mage oe = is — ; — ed 
in preparing a short biography of the late 
Lytton, requests us to state that he will be pr | 
to receive any authentic particulars of that 
lady’s life, especially relating to the iod 
1829-1834. Communications may be endpeaed 
to Mr. Lowrey at 1 Brick Court, Temple. 


Mr. J. G. Scott has written a book on Tong- 
king, giving a brief history of that country and 
its inhabitants, and a full account of the Franco- 
Chinese complications. Under the title, France 
and Tongking: a Narrative of the Campaign of 
1884, and Occupation of Further India, this 
work will be published in a day or two by Mr. 
T. Fisher Unwin. Mr. Scott was present, as a 
newspaper correspondent, at the capture of 
Langson, and is now with Gen. Négrier’s 
division. 

THE third fasciculus (containing the ‘‘Sanc- 
torale”’) of Messrs. Proctor and Wordsworth’s 
reprint of the Sarum Breviary is nearly ready 
for publication. 


The Praise of Gardens is the title of a 
volume of extended quotations from the writers 
on gardens and gardening, from the earliest 
times to the present day, arranged and put into 
— by Mr. A. F. Sieveking. The work 

ill be issued by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

EARLY next week the Religious Tract Society 
will publish a book, entitled Work and Adventure 
in New Guinea, 1877 to 1885, by the Revs. James 
Chalmers, of Port Moresby, and W. Wyatt Gill, 
of Rarotonga. Mr. Chalmers has explored the 
whole coast over which the British Protectorate 
has recently been proclaimed. He is known by 
the nation from Bald Head to East Cape. He 
speaks their language, and gives in the 
book an account of their life and habits, and 
of the progress of missions among them, 
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The volume will contain two maps and many 
illustrations from original photographs and 
sketches. 


Ar the end of the present month will be 
published the first number of 4 new illustrated 
magazine, entitled The People’s Penny Magazine. 
The new monthly is intended for popular read- 
ing, and will contain, in addition to a serial 
story and a short tale, articles of social interest, 
poems, and papers on topics of the day. The 
illustrations will be by Messrs. G. A. Storey, 
W. Small, F. Barnard, and others. Mr, E. 
Ourtice will be the publisher. 


WE understand that the widely circulated 
rumour of a visit to this country by Mr. Walt 
Whitman is at least premature. 


Messrs. Hurst & BLACKETT have in the 
press the following novels: Jn the Golden 
Days, by Edna Lyall, in three volumes; and 
Lazarus in London, by F. W. Robinson, in three 
volumes, 


Mr. CHARLES MARVIN has in the press, for 
immediate publication in a popular form, a 
little work, entitled The Russians at the Gates 
of Herat. Messrs. Frecerick Warne & Co. are 
to be the publishers. 


Mr. James WEIR, of Regent Street, will 
shortly publish a new novel, entitled The Tenants 
of Beldornie: a Romance of the South Coast, by 
Rosa Mackenzie Kettle. 


Messrs. J. & R., MAXWELL announce the 
early publication of a new novel, Countess 
Daphne, by ‘‘ Rita.” 

A THIRD edition of Simson’s Syllabic Short- 
hand, to be printed from specially-engraved 
metal type, is in preparation. 

TuE German edition of Mr. Farjeun’s Great 
Porter Square is being published by Messrs. 
Englethorpe of Stuttgart. A fifth edition of 
this novel is in the press here. 


THE Council of the Society for the Preserva- 
tion of the Irish Language have issued their 
report for 1884. The Commissioners of National 
Education have placed the society’s first, 
second, and third Irish books upon the list of 
publications used in their schools. The number 
of scholars in the national schools who were 
examined in Irish during the year ending 
October 31, 1884, was 116, out of whom ninety- 
three passed. The council consider that this 
result, though showing a large improvement 
when compared with those of previous years, 
is still far from satisfactory when the number 
of Irish-speaking children in the schools is 
taken into account. They also express surprise 
and regret that teachers in Irish-speaking dis- 
tricts do not make greater efforts to obtain 
certificates, seeing that it would be far easier 
for them to obtain certificates in Irish than in 
French, for which they are only allowed 5s. a 
pss, whereas they receive 10s. a pass for Irish. 
The recommendation of the council is that 
teachers should be permitted to present children 
for examination in Irish on conditions similar 
to those granted for passes in English—i.e, that 
Pptyments should be allowed on condition of 
pupils passing their examination in the first, 
second, and third Irish books respectively, and 
that Irish should be permitted to be taught in 
school hours. A provisional certificate should 
also be granted. The council regret that a 
professor of Irish has not yet been appointed 
to the Central Training Establishment, Marl- 
borough Street, or the St. Patrick’s Training 
College, Drumcondra, for the purpose of giving 
the masters in training an opportunity of 
acquiring a knowledge of Irish. The society 
has had considerable success in its efforts to 
induce the Poor Law and Prison Boards to 
appoint Irish-speaking officers in the institu- 
tions under their charge. The council report 


the establishment of seyeral classes for Irish in 





various parts of the country, and they mention 
that at the University College, Liverpool, Dr. 
Kuno Meyer has a class on Wednesdays for the 
study of the Middle Irish tales, for the benefit 
of _ who possess a knowledge of modern 


Mr. JAMES PATON, Curator of the Industrial 
Museum and Corporation Galleries, Glasgow, is 
a candidate for the Directorship of the Edin- 
burgh Museum, rendered vacant by the late 
sudden death of Prof, Archer. 


A NEw weekly devoted entirely to the interests 
of the fishing population of the country, and to 
be entitled The Fisherman, is to be published 
in April next by the Fraserburgh Printing 
Company. 

Mr. Broruers, of Manchester, proposes (if 
sufficient subscribers can be obtained) to issue, 
during the present year, a photo-lithographic 
reproduction of the Earl of Crawford’s copy of 
the famous Gutenberg, or ‘‘ Mazarin” Bible. 
This copy is said to be no less perfect in condi- 
tion, and to be “taller,” than the one which 
brought so high a price at the Syston Park sale. 
The proposed edition is to be strictly limited to 
the subscribers, and will be in two vols. folio, 
containing 1,282 pages exclusive of the intro- 
duction. Mr. W. E. A. Axon is to be the 
editor. 

AT the meeting of the Académie francaise on 
March 12, it was decided, after some debate, that 
the subject of the prize poem for 1886 should 
be ‘‘ Pallas Athene.”’ This selection was pro- 
posed by M. Taine, and seconded by M. Renan. 
Among the candidates for the vacant chair of 
M. About are M. de Bornier and M. Eug. 
Manuel. 


Mr. EpWArD SoL_ty will, in the next number 
of the Antiquary, give an interesting literary 
biography—that of Henry Hills, the Pirate 
Printer.” Dr. Gross will contribute a paper 
on ‘The Affiliation of Mediaeval Boroughs.” 
An article will also appear drawing attention to 
the monstrous proposal to destroy several of the 
York churches, and urging the attention of 
English antiquaries to this subject. 


THE first series of Estudios criticos sobre la 
Historia y el Derecho de Aragon, by the historian, 
D. Vicente de Lafuente, has lately appeared at 
Madrid. 


HERR W. FRIEDRICH, of Leipzig, will publish 
shortly a history of Russian literature, by 
Alexander von Reinhold, forming vol. vii. of 
the series, ‘‘ Geschichte der Weltlitteraturen im 
Einzeldarstellungen.” The prospectus, issued 
by the publishers, claims that the book will far 
surpass in completeness and accuracy all previous 
works on this subject. 


THE Tiigliche Anzeiger, of Thun, states that the 
much talked of historical museum for that town 
is about to be commenced. 


At the meeting of the Society of Arts on 
Wednesday, March 25, Mr. A. J. Ellis will read 
a paper on the ‘‘ Musical Scales of Various 
Nations.” The paper will be illustrated by 
playing the scales, and occasionally strains on 
properly tuned instruments, and will form a 
continuation of the paper on the ‘‘ History of 
Musical Pitch,” by Mr. Ellis before the 
society in 1880. It is the result mainly of an 
examination of native instruments and per- 
formers, by which the exact pitch of the notes 
used was determined by Mr. Ellis and Mr. 
Hipkins, and will exhibit the scales in use in 
ancient Greece, in Arabia, India, Java, China, 
Japan, and other countries. The chair will be 
taken by Sir Frederick Abel, the Chairman of 
Council of the society. 


Russische Leute: eine Sommerfahrt, is the 
title of a book by Fr. Dornburg, shortly to be 
published by Springer, of Berlin, 











A NEW volume by Maxmilian Schmidt, 
Kulturbilder aus dem bayerischen Walde, will be 


published immediately by Schottliinder, of 
Breslau. 


On Tuesday last the Mayor of Manchester 
publicly presented ‘‘ an old stocking,” enclosing 
a cheque for £650, to Mr. Ben Brierley as the 
result of a subscription. Mr. Brierly is one of 
the most prolific of writers in the Lancashire 
dialect, and at the same time one of the most 
successful delineators of country types which are 
disappearing, or have disappeared, under the 
new conditions of the present day. There were 
half-a-century ago villages of handloom weavers 
living secluded from the bustle of the world, 
familiar with hard times, but full of humour, 
frolic, and quaint phrase. These are the people 
whom Mr. Brierly has painted with great 
fidelity and acceptance. 


WITH reference to the Countess Martinengo- 
Cesaresco’s letter on the Giorno delle Vecchie, 
the Rev. J. van den Gheyn, of Louvaine, writes 
to call attention to the full treatment of this 
subject contained in W. Mannhardt’s post- 
humous work, Mythologische Forschungen, pp. 
296 to 350, where is collected a large amount of 
information about customs prevailing among 
nearly all peoples relative to the ‘‘old man” 
and the ‘‘old woman ”—representing, accord- 
ing to Mannhardt, the personified genius of 
vegetation. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


LAMENT FOR KING IVOR. 


Place: the south-west coast of Ireland. 

Time; the middle of the ninth century. 

Author : the hereditary bard of a Kerry clan. 

Cause of making: to lament his king slain in 
battle with Danish vikings. 


Txov golden Sunshine of the day of peace ! 
Thou livid Lightning of the night of war! 
Hearing the thunder of thy battle-car 

Who could endure to meet thee in the press ! 


Who dared to see thine eyes aflame in fight, 
Thou Stormer through the whistling storm of 
darts ? 
Pourer of panic into heroes’ hearts ! 
Our Hope, our Strength, our Glory, our Delight! 


Thy soul is striding down the perilous road. 
And see, the ghosts of Heathen whom thy spear 
Laid low, arise and follow in their fear 

Him who is braver than their bravest god. 


Why is thy soul surrounded by no more 
Of thine adoring clansmen? ‘ You had been 
Full worthy,’ wouldst thou answer, hadst thou 


8 
The charge that drove the pirates from our shore. 


But thou wast lying prone upon the sand, 
—— blind with blood, and gasping: 
‘ 0, 
Two swords are somewhat ; join the rest ; I know 
Another charge will beat them from the land.”’ 


So when the slaughter of the Danes was done 
We found thee dead—a-stare with sunken eyes 
At those red surges, and bewailed by cries 

Of sea-gulls sailing from the fallen sun. 


We kissed thee, one by one, lamenting sore: 
Men’s tears have washed the blood-stain from 
thy brow : 
Thy spear and sword and our dear love hast thou: 
We have thy name and fame for evermore. 
So sang the warriors to their clouded Star, 
King Ivor, as they heapt his cairn on high, 
A landmark to the sailor sailing by, 
A warniug to the spoiler from afar. 


WHITLEY STOKEs. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue Expositor under its new editor sustains 
its old reputation for width of view, with the 
additional merits of more diversified contents 
and somewhat more provision for philological 
Prof. F. Drummond’s second paper 


students, 
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in the February number appeals to progressive, 
not necessarily, however, to radical theologians; 
but why does he ignore the fact that the prin- 
cipal stages in the transformation of the Bible 
were all but complete before the Darwinian 
epoch? Historical criticism, in the hands of 
Herder and a crowd of followers, had taught 
cultured theologians all, and more than all, 
than the “ scientific spirit ” has as yet revealed 
to Prof. Drummond in the Old Testament. 
Mr. Beet’s first two papers on the ‘ Aim, 
Importance, and Best Method of Systematic 
Theology” will receive fresh light from the 
next instalment, which will deal with the 
question of method. Mr. G. A. Simcox’s paper 
on ‘Canon Mozley” will keep before our 
young and predominantly philological students 
of philology the ideal of a widely cultured 
theological thinker. Prof. Warfield’s article 
on ‘‘Gregory’s Prolegomena to Tischendorf’s 
New Testament ” ‘ogee 4 and Prof. Fuller’s 
first paper on ‘The Book of Daniel in the 
Light of Recent Research” appeal to the 
trained student of Biblical texts. Prof. Fuller’s 
tone is dispassionate, and rises above that of 
the ordinary English advocate of conservative 
views touching the Bible. The surveys of 
recent English Biblical literature are adequate 
to the wants of those who have little time for 
study, but wish to follow the course of English 
theology. 


Le Livre for March contains a short, but 
interesting, note on the autographs of Cor- 
neille, the extraordinary differences of which 
as published must have struck not a few 
students. The writer, M. Trianon, however, 
falls into a trap himself by talking about a 
‘“‘colonie anglaise et Jacobite” in 1649. But 
the note, in probably indicating a Corneille not 
hitherto known, is valuable. A longer, but 
less seriously bibliographic, paper precedes this 
from the pen of M. Claretie, who chats agree- 
ably about his own books. It is illustrated 
with a full-page portrait of its pleasant writer. 


THE Theologisch Tijdschrift for March is a 
good number. Dr. Matthes concludes his very 
thorough study of the Book of Joel, which he 
places in the reign of Artaxerxes I. or his suc- 
cessor, Darius II. (424-5); Dr. Kosters begins 
a comparison of the Biblical and the cuneiform 
narratives of a deluge; Dr. Houtsma attempts 
to correct the text of Hab. ii. 4, 5; and Dr. 
Blom (died February 17) discusses the intention 
of the Apocalypse. Two able and original works 
—Guyau’s HKsquisse dune morale sans obliga- 
tion ni sanction, and Walz’s examination of the 
Church-doctrine of Scripture on Scriptural 
grounds (Die Lehre der Kirche von der H. Schrift, 
&c.)—are reviewed, and various “Hebraica” and 
** Judaica” noticed by Dr. H. Oort. Among 
the latter are Conder’s Heth and Moab, which is 
appreciatively, but discriminatingly, treated. 
Rabaud’s history of the doctrine of inspiration 
in French-speaking countries (important) is 
noticed at the end. 

THE chief articles in the Revista Contemporanea 
of February are an archaeological discussion, 
by Romero y Barros, of a marble sarcophagus 
with figures, found near Cordova. This he 
decides to belong to the commencement of 
Visigothic, rather than to the ultimate deca- 
dence of Roman, art. Muiioz Pejiia treats of 
the idea of honour in early Castilian literature, 
taking, as his first examples, Bernardo Carpio, 
Fernan Gonzalez, and the Cid. ‘There is a 
pleasing biography of Palissy, and an enumera- 
tion of his writings by Olmedilla y Puig, and 
a laudatory résumé, though with some reserves, 
of Hirn’s scientific synthesis of the universe, by 
Alvarez Sereix. Dealing more with subjects 
of the day are a lecture on the telegraph and 
telegraphic services in Spain, by Carlos Vin- 
centi, indicating much-needed reforms; a letter 
on the University question, by Javier Ugarte ; 


. 





and a discussion of recent legislation on military 
tribunals, by Peta y Cuellar. 
TuE Boletin of the Real Academia de la His- 
toria for February has a valuable account, by 
F. Ramirez, of the Cédices Mejicanos of Fr. Ber- 
nardino de Sahagun. It seems that neither 
Lord Kingsborough’s nor Bustamento’s edition 
is printed from the last revised MS. of the 
author, which is now apparently lost, but from 
earlier rough copies of the author and others 
made subsequently. F. Fita has some remarks 
of interest on Latin inscriptions from Pino 
Zamora), assigning forms in “iscerr” to an 
rian origin, not to Latin analogies. ‘El 
Judio Errante de Illescas”’ (1484-1514) does not 
refer to the Wandering Jew, but is an account 
from the Inquisition of the singular wanderings 
of a converted Jew. The apostolic letters, dated 
November 1, 1885, of P. Leo XIII., forbidding 
all contradiction of the identity of the relics 
found at Compostella with those of 8. James 
the greater and of his two disciples, Athanasius 
and Theodore, close the number. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


DEATH OF CROMWELL’s SON. 
Trinity College, Cambridge: March 15, 1885. 

Unless Prof. Gardiner has other reasons for 
discrediting the Squire Papers than the fact 
that a newspaper report of the death of Crom- 
well’s eldest son does not a, with the account 
given in Cornet Squire’s Diary, I think he is 
not justified in so sweeping an assertion that 
the quotation which he gives “puts an end for 
ever to the pretensions of the Squire Papers to 
be genuine.” It is not contrary to experience 
that newspaper reports are inaccurate; and 
even if it were proved by the registers of New- 
port Pagnell that young Oliver died of small- 

x, and was not killed in the skirmish at 

naresborough, as the diarist had heard, it 
would at most prove that Cornet Squire’s in- 
formation was incorrect. 

I have in my possession a letter addressed by 
the owner of the diary to Carlyle, in which he 
describes its contents, evidently believing it to 
be the genuine handiwork of his ancestor. It 
will be clear to anyone who reads this letter 
that at any rate the writer was quite incapable 
of executing such a piece of literary forgery, 
even if he had had a motive for doing so. And 
the conviction of his perfect honesty in the 
matter is confirmed in my own mind by what 
I have frequently heard the late Mr. Edward 
Fitzgerald say of his interview with him at 
Yarmouth. Mr. Fitzgerald was the ‘‘intelli- 
gent friend” referred to by Carlyle in his 
article on the Squire Papers in Fraser, although 
the sentences wales Carlyle marks in inverted 
commas, as if they were quotations from some 
communication of Mr. Fitzgerald’s, were only 
Carlyle’s version, after his manner, of what 
Mr. Fitzgerald had told him. I have besides 
some MS, notes by Mr. Fitzgerald relating to 
the question, and giving particulars of which 
Carlyle did not think it necessary to publish 
any account, but which show that his belief in 
the integrity of his unknown correspondent 
was well founded. That this belief was shared 
by Mr. Fitzgerald I know well, and, therefore, 
if the Squire Papers are not genuine, they must, 
so far as we can see, have been fabricated by 
some one who palmed them off upon the Squire 
family for no reason that is at all obvious. 

I do not say with regard to these documents 
credo quia impossibile, but because it seems im- 
possible to account for their existence except 
on the theory that they are genuine. A 
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Carlyle puts it: “‘ 
hypothesis is very dim and strange, on the other 
hypothesis they refuse, for me at least, to have 
any conceivable history at all.” 

WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT. 


“Tf their history on that 








THE ABERDEEN POLL-BOOK. 
Aberdeen: March 6, 1885. 


In the notice of “A Statutory List of the 
Inhabitants of Melbourne, Derbyshire, in 1695,” 
by Mr. Chester Waters, which appeared in the 
AcaDEmMyY of February 28, it is referred to as 
the first of such lists that has been printed. 
This, however, is a mistake. 

The Act under which that list was compiled 
did not, of course, extend to Scotland; but in 
the same year, 1695, a similar Act, called 
“The Act for Pole-Money,” was passed by 
the Scottish Parliament. By virtue of it 
there was made up ‘The Book or List off 
Rateable Persons within the Shire of Aberdeen 
and Burghs within the same.” It is a volume 
of 1,541 small folio pages, which was found 
about 1840 in the library of the late General 
Gordon, of Cairness, in this county. At the 
general meeting of the County Commissioners 
of Supply, held in April, 1842, it was resolved 
to print this list, which was accordingly done, 
under the editorship of the late eminent 
antiquary Mr. John Stuart, of the Register 
House, Edinburgh, in two volumes quarto, 
uniform with the publications of the Spalding 
Club. To show the value of this work—the 
only one of the kind in Scotland so far as I 
know —I quote Mr. Stuart’s abstract of the 
contents given in his Preface: 

‘‘The record may be said to illustrate, more or 
less, the following points : 

‘The entire value and divisions of every landed 
estate in the county. 

‘‘The name of almost every posession or farm ; 
and the names and number of the persons employed 
in its cultivation. 

‘¢ The name of every landowner, and the number 
and names of his family and household, together 
with the valued rent of his lands, and the propor- 
tion thereof paid by each of his tenants. 

“The amount of capital possessed by every 
merchant and trader. 

‘The rate of wages paid to servants of every sort. 

“The number and names (with the exceptions 

ified in a former part of the Preface) of the 
inhabitants of every burgh, village, parish, barony, 
farm, croft, or possession. 

‘The occupations of the people, their ranks 
and classes; and the number of them engaged in 
agriculture, in handicraft, in trade, and in the 
learned professions.’’ 

Mr. Waters’s list comprises one parish only, 
The Aberdeen Poll Book embraces almost the 
entire county. ArrHuR D. Morice. 








M. DE BOURRIENNE’S MEMOIRS. 
London: March 16, 1885. 

In your review of the new edition of this 
work, in the ACADEMY of last Saturday, you 
refer to the want of a genealogical table of the 
Bonapartes. It is right to the editor of the 
present edition to say that such a table was 
prepared. In order to give it some value be- 
yond the skeleton pedigrees already accessible 
in so many other works, great pains was taken 
by Colonel Phipps to give all the details of the 
collateral branches and issues of the different 
marriages. The table when completed (and 
written in very small writing) measured four- 
teen feet seven inches across in the manuscript, 
and could not be sufficiently reduced to bring 
it within the scope of the present volumes with- 
out sacrificing some of its more valuable features. 
It has been carefully ce ge and will, it is 
hoped, appear some day in a work upon the 


Napoleonic period which Colonel Phipps has 
long been engaged upon. 
THE PUBLISHERS OF THE WoRK. 


KIELLAND’S ‘‘ SKIPPER WORSE.” 


16 Portman Square : March 16, 1885. 

My attention has been called to a criticism 
of Skipper Worsé in the AcADEMY of March 14. 

The critic assumes that ‘‘ two translations of 
Kielland’s novel of Norse Dissenter life”? have 
appeared simultaneously. This is not the case, 
as the two translations to which he alludes— 
viz., Skipper Worsé and Garman and Worsé—are 
distinct books. 

Mr. Kettlewell, of Harptree Court, Somerset, 
translated the latter, which was published by 
Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. some weeks 
since. This book is a sequel to Skipper Worsé. 

Your critic, on examining Mr, Kettlewell’s 
admirable translation, will find that Garman 
and Worsé treats of a more recent period, and 
that the Norwegian Dissenters, or Haugians, 
do not appear in it. It is true that two or 
three of the characters in Skipper Worsé 
reappear in Garman and Worsé, much as 
Trollope reserved a few characters for his next 
novel, 

Otherwise, the two books, though both treat- 
ing of Norwegian life, have but little in com- 
mon. It is of importance to Mr. Kettlewell 
and myself that this error should be corrected. 

DUCcIE. 








TWO QUERIES. 
Storrington, Sussex: March 17, 1885. 

In answer to my old friend ‘‘ H. L.’s” queries 
in the AcADEMY for March 14, I may suggest 
that Ben Jonson’s ‘“‘him of Cordova dead” is 
doubtless the younger Seneca. The allusion 
occurs in a list of Latin tragedians, and it will 
be remembered that the tragedies ascribed to 
Seneca had been translated into English before 
Shakspere’s time, and had a remarkable influence 
upon the earlier Elizabethan drama; and al- 
though Jonson had emancipated himself from 
the yoke of Seneca (see among others Cunning- 
ham’s Memoir, p. clxv., edition of 1875), the 
name would naturally be one of the first to 
suggest itself to him It is worth noticing that 
Shakspere had already been compared to Seneca 
by Meres in 1598 (‘‘ As Plautus and Seneca are 
accounted the best for comedy and tragedy 
among the Latines, so Shakespeare among the 
English is the most excellent in both kinds for 
the stage”); and Polonius’s ‘‘ Seneca cannot 
be too heavy, nor Plautus too light,” as well as 
Ben Jonson’s further mention of Plautus in his 
‘* Lines,” suggest the same contrast for a second 
and perhaps a third time. Seneca was born at 
Cordova about 3 A.D. 

‘*Him of Cordova dead” seems, perhaps, 
rather feeble as an epithet for one who had 
been dead for more than fifteen centuries; but 
even if a Latin were not obviously intended, I 
can recall no modern writer who could be 
meant, unless, indeed, it were Cervantes (d. 
1616), whose single tragedy, the ‘‘ Numancia,” 
is so highly praised by Hallam, and of whom 
Bouterwek has said that under certain circum- 
stances he might have been the Aeschylus of 
Spain. Cervantes was born at Cordova; but 
Ben Jonson, who had small French and less 
Italian (see Drummond’s Conversations, iv.), 
had probably no very profound acquaintance 
with Spanish, or with the ‘‘ Numancia,” and the 
hypothesis is wholly improbable. 

As to Shelley’s ‘“‘Sage with inward glory 
crowned,” I should write the word with a 
small s, as most editions I think do, and protest 
against the description being appropriated to 
any philosopher in particular. 

G. A. GREENE. 








THE HUNTING OF THE WREN. 
Queen’s College, Cork : March 15, 1885. 
The letter of the Rev. D. Silvan Evans has 
especial interest for me, as it curiously confirms 





the explanation of the custom which I sug- 








gested in the ACADEMY (May 10, 1884), On 
the analogy of the Magyar custom described 
by the Rev. W. H. Jones, it occurred to me 
that, originally, the wren-boysvisited the houses. 
of the newly-married only, and that we had an 
indication of this in the doggrel verse— 
‘* Though she is little, her family is great, so rise 
up, landlady, and give us a treat’? — 
the allusion to the fecundity of the wren being 
a good wish for a numerous progeny for the 
** landlady.” 
_ Mr, Warde Fowler, referring to this sugges- 
tion (ACADEMY, June 14, 1884), said that he 
had found one or two other traces. Although 
I have made many inquiries, and, by the kind- 
ness of friends, have obtained copies of wren 
songs from various parts of Ireland, I have 
been unable to gain any further evidence in 
this country. Everywhere the begging visits 
are made with unwavering impartiality to every 
house alike. Perchance a malevolent Saxon 
might say that the innate mendicancy of the 
Irish led them at an early period to adopt a 
more lucrative, if less orthodox and archaic, 
form of the ceremony. 
Whatever aid can be got from the Greeks and 
Romans is rendered very obscure by the names 
Ypxsdos and tpéxiA0s being seemingly used in- 
discriminately, and each of them being em- 
ployed as a name for several birds. For instance, 
Spohn, De extrema Odysseae parte, p. 123, says 
the dpxiros is a bird of i/l-omen at weddings, 
quoting a corrupt fragment of Euphorion, 
which he reads 
. +. moKlros Kyra werdOpww Spxiros Errn 
KuCixov, &y Shee xaxdy yduov éxOoudvn xpét. 
(The MSS. reading is ty SHeace, for which 
Schneider, Arist. Hist. An. iv. 6, gives ov3é, In 
this case, the Jpx:Aos need not necessarily be an 
ill-omen). He also quotes from Festus Avienus 
(Prognotica Arati, 473), ‘‘Orchilus infestus si 
floricornis hymenaeis ima petit terrae.”” The 
words tma petit terrae forbid us identifying the 
bird here described with the wren. We know 
that rpéx:Aos was the name of a kind of sand- 
piper mentioned by Aristotle as frequenting 
the seashore. From the interchange in use of 
bpxiros and rpdx:Aos, perhaps we are justified in 
regarding the orchilus of Festus as some such 
bird as the rtpéx:Aos —— of Aristotle. 
This, then, throws additional doubt on the 
bpxiAos of Euphorion. 

Keeping clear of sun-myths as things too 
high for me, I would call attention to three 
characteristics of the wren which afford a simple 
explanation of his fame: (1) The crest on its 
head ; (2) it is the smallest European bird ; and 
(3) its fecundity. From (1) it obtained its 
title BaoiAcbs, BaoiAloxos, rex avium, regulus, &c. 
Then, from being contrasted with the real king 
of birds (cf. Pindar, Pyth, i. 13) arose one of 
that common class of stories in which intellect 
triumphs-over brute strength, e.g., the ‘‘ Hare 
and the Tortoise,” ‘‘Odysseus and Poly- 
phemus.” Hence springs the tale of its gain- 
ing by cunning its kingship. The earliest 
allusion to it as king I can find is in Aristo- 
phanes’ “ Birds,” 568, Baoieds éor’ dpxiros Bpris, 
and Aristotle is the earliest author I can find who 
alludes to the eagle story (Hist. Anim. ix. 12), 
Kadeira (rpdxidos) mpéoBus Kal Baoidreds + 51d Kal tov 
derdy alta pac: rodcuciv, As regards (3) fecundity, 
it was, and is, proverbial, cf. Aristophanes’ 
‘“‘ Wasps,” 1514-15, & xapely’ &d paxdpre ris ebmai- 
Blas + | dcov 7d wAHOos Katéwesev TeV dpxiAwy, Where 
there is also an allusion to its diminutive size. 

There is an Irish rhyme— 

‘‘ The wren, the wren, and her twelve men,’’— 
which may be added to the lines of the wren 
song quoted above as showing that its prolific- 
ness was regarded as its special trait. 

It would thus be a suitable symbol at wed- 
dings, especially if we suppose there was & 
punning derivation for dpx:Aos, just as the crow 
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(perhaps a similar pun) was regarded as the 
symbol of sterility, and was driven away by the 
marriage song, txxdpe, dpe, Kopdynv ov kdpos 
Te Kal Képas. WILLIAM RIDGEWAY. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, March 23,8 p.m. Inventors’ Institute. 

8 p.m. ety of Arts: Cantor Lecture, ‘‘ Car- 
ving and Furniture,” oy Sr J. Hungerford Pollen. 

8.30 p.m. Geostep cal: “ 
on Herat and the pher* of the 
Murghab,” by Major T. H. Holdich, with an Incro- 
duction by General Walker. 

AY, March 24,3p.m. RoyalInstitution: ‘‘ Diges- 
tion and Nutrition,” by Prof. ‘ 

8 p.m. Anthropological: ‘The Inhabitants of 
New — and its hipelago,” by Mr. A. J. 
Duffield ; ‘‘ Methods of Testing the Sight of Civi- 
lised and Bevage Peoples,’ by Dr. Brudenell Carter 


and Mr. C. le 

8p.m. Civil Engineers: “ Electrical Regulation 
of the Speed of Steam Engines and other Motors 
for driving Dynamos,” by Mr, P. W. Willans. 

WEDNESDAY, March 25, 8 p.m. Literature: ‘‘The 
Nature of Thought, considered chiefly from the 
Thysiological Point of View,” by Mr. Perry W. 

mes. 

8 p.m. Pestantons : The Relationship of Ulo- 
dendron (Lind. and Hutt.) to Lepidodendro on tern. " 
Bothrodendron (Lind. and Hutt.),Sigillaria (Brongn.), 
and Rhytidendron (Boulay), by Mr. Robt. Kidston ; 
‘“‘An almost perfect Skeleton of Rhytina Stelleri 
obtained by Mr. R. Damon from the Pleistocene 
Peat Deposits on Behring’s Island,’ by Dr. H 
Woodward. 

8p.m _ Society of Arts: ‘The Musical Scales 
of various Nations,” by Mr. A. J. Ellis. 

THURSDAY, March 26,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘The 
New Chemis >: by Prof. Dewar. 

4.30 p.m. oyal Society. 

8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers: ‘The Seat of 
Electro-Motive Force in a Voltaic Cell,” by Prof. 
Oliver J. Lodge. 

8.30p.m. Antiquaries. 

FRripay, March 27,8 p.m. Quekett Microscopical Club. 

-m. Browning: **Sludge the Medium,” by 


8p.m. Civil em: Students’ Meeting, 
“The Compound Principle as applied to Loco- 
motive Engines,” by Mr. Fred. Platt. 
9p.m. Royal Institution: ‘The Motor Centres 
of the Brain and the Mechanism of the Will,” by 
Prof. V. Horsley. 
SATURDAY, March 28, 8 a. Royal Institution : 
“ Richard Wagner,” by Mr. C. Armbruster. 
8 pm, Physical: ‘Calculating Machines,”’ by 
Mr, Jos. Edmundson, illustrated by a collection of 
machines lent by their owners. 





SCIENCE. 


M. Tulli Ciceronis ad M. Brutum Orator. 
Recensuit F. Heerdegen. (Leipzig: Teub- 
ner. ) 


Tur MSS. of the Orator of Cicero, like those 
of the de Oratore, fall, as scholars are well 
aware, into two main groups: (i.) the codices 
mutili, containing about a hundred sections 
(§§ 91-191) in the body of the treatise, and 
then passing on, without a break, to the last 
eight sections; and (ii.) the integri, contain- 
ing the whole work. Foremost in the former 
group isa MS. of about the ninth century, 
which was preserved in the monastery of 
Mont St. Michel, until the suppression of the 
French monasteries in 1792 led to its being re- 
moved, with many others, to the neighbouring 
town of Avranches, whence it is now known 
as the codex Abrincensis. One of the MSS. so 
transferred proved to be the Sic et Non of 
Abelard, which was afterwards published by 
Victor Cousin; and it was under a com- 
mission directed by Cousin in 1840, when 
he was Minister of Public Instruction, that 
a report on the libraries in the western 
departments was drawn up by Ravaisson in 
1841. This report included an account of 
the readings of the codex Abrincensis, and in 
the following year it was further examined 
by Schneidewin and von Leutsch ; but neither 
of these collations proved to be sufficiently 
accurate or complete. The credit of the first 


adequate collation of the MS. is due to the 
editor of the critical edition of the Orator 





which is the subject of the present notice. 
The editor is Dr. Heerdegen of Erlangen, 
whose work in this department of criticism 
has already been brought into notice by his 
two preliminary articles in the Jtheinisches 
Museum for 1882, and who is also known as 
the author of several other elaborate and 
learned dissertations. For the extreme accu- 
racy of his collation I can myself vouch, 


d | having, in the course of a visit to Avranches in 


September last, spent several days in verifying 
afresh the readings of the MS. The only 
inaccuracies which thus came to my notice 
are the following: in § 93 the MS. has 
Metunumian, not Metunimian ; in § 109, the 
abbreviation 6, which the editor regards as a 
corruption of é¢ for enim, is not found, as 
stated by him, in the margin, but in the text 
itself, between sed and quid; in § 136 (tan- 
tummodo notetur locus), modo is not, as he 
asserts, omitted, on the contrary, it is clearly 
visible in an abbreviated form, the MS. having 
tantiim? notetur ; in § 142 iuvat is not in the 
margin but in the text, which has sedetia 


*| tuuateuersa; in § 151 the second syllable 


of quanquam, quoted as the reading of the 
MS., is partially blotted out in ink of the 
same colour as the text; and, lastly, in § 143, 
it has videatur, and not videtur. 

In twenty-eight passages the MS. has an 
abbreviation resembling the letter h which 
stands for autem; and the mistakes that have 
thus arisen in the remaining MSS. of the 
same group, from this symbol being mistaken 
as an abbreviation for enim, are among the 
most interesting and conclusive of the con- 
siderations which Heerdegen urges to prove 
that the codex Abrincensis is the source of all 
the remaining mutili. The variants hitherto 
quoted from these MSS. may, therefore, hence- 
forth be disregarded, and the apparatus criticus 
of future editors thereby disencumbered of 
many trivial and perplexing details which are, 
in most cases, the mere mistakes of late tran- 
scribers of a MS. which we still possess; or, 
at the best, are only of value as emendations 
made by the transcribers themselves. 

The second group is derived from the codex 
Laudensis, which was accidentally discovered 
at Lodi (Zaus Pompeia) in 1422 by Gherardo 
Landriani, the bishop of that place. The 
bishop sent it to Gasparini Barziza of Ber- 
gamo, grammaticus rhetorque celeberrimus, who 
was then engaged in teaching with signal 
success at Milan. Barziza kept the original, 
and sent the bishop a transcript of the Orator, 
naively requesting his correspondent to accept 
‘pro illo vetustissimo ac paene ad nullum usum 
apto novum manu hominis doctissimi scriptum 
ad illius exemplar.” The original was seen for 
the last time at Pavia in 1425. For the 
readings of this MS., which is now, to all 
appearance, irretrievably lost, editors have 
mainly relied hitherto on the codex Vite- 
bergensis and the codex Einsiedlensis. But 
both of these are proved, by the general 
consensus of their readings, to be really derived 
from a MS. still existing in Florence, in the 
Laurentian Library (50, 31), which was 
transcribed by a scholar of no less note than 
Poggio. The latter, again, is clearly copied 
from another Florentine MS. (F) now in the 
Magliabecchian Library (I. 1, 14), which 
formerly belonged to Niccolao Niccoli, and 
was (as shown by Heerdegen) transcribed 
from the codex Laudensis between 1422 and 








October 1, 1423. In the Vatican Library, 
again, there are two other transcripts of the 
lost MS.. namely the coder Palatinus 1469 
(P) and the codex Ottobonianus 2057 (0). 
The former is described by the copyist as 
taken ex vetustissimo codice; while the latter 
is stated to have been finished in November 
1422, and afterwards corrected in April 1425, 
with the help of the codex Laudensis, which 
was then at Pavia, and which, as alroady 
remarked, has never been seen since that 
date. These three MSS. (F, P, and 0), 
Heerdegen considers sufficient to determine 
the readings of the lost codex. : 

It will have been observed that for nearly 
half of the Orator the codices integri are our 
only guide; and this fact, among others, led 
to their long having a preponderating weight 
in the settlement of the text. Many, 
again, of the codices mutili showed signs of 
considerable interpolation, and they were, 
therefore, little regarded in the critical edi- 
tions of the Orator by Meyer in 1827, and 
by Orelli in 1826, 1830, and 1849. It was 
Kayser who led the way in restoring the 
credit of the better representatives of this 
group, and many other critics have followed 
him in the same direction. But the complete 
and conclusive vindication of the codex Abrin- 
censis as the original source of all the existing 
mutili, and as an authority on the whole 
superior to the codex Laudensis, is one of the 
main results achieved by the researches of 
Heerdegen. 

In the Prolegomena no less than 115 MSS. 
of the Orator (twenty-five of them in our 
own country) are enumerated and clas-ified, 
almost all of which have been examined by 
the editor himself; but the apparatus criticus 
is mainly restricted to a record of the readings 
of Aand F PO. Among his own restorations 
of the text, a word of praise is due to. such 
as that in § 104, where the ordinary editions 
have either at quid deceat videmus or at quid 
sit quod deceat videmus. From the readings 
sigui (A) and si gui (F), Heerdegen extracts 
the very satisfactory text, at quid sequi deceat 
videmus, which, it may be added, is confirmed 
by the immediately preceding words, non ad- 
sequimur. In § 3, quo nihil addi possit, he 
appears justified in following the consensus 
of his three MSS. (F P 0), in substituting the 
somewhat exceptional guo (which is, however, 
supported by parallel passages elsewhere) for 
the common-place and obvious cui. One of 
his more interesting suggestions is that in 
§ 157, where, instead of altering ix templis 
tdem into in templis isdem, and removing the 
immediately subsequent word probavit to a 
later point in the same sentence, he proposes 
to read e¢ in templis: EIDEM PROBAVIT, pointing 
out that among the extant inscriptions of 
this type, in which ecdem is used as a nomina- 
tive singular, is one that Cicero himself must 
have constantly seen in the temple of Jupiter 
on the Capitol. But, while not generally want- 
ing in boldness and originality of conjecture, 
as may be seen from the example just quoted, 
he occasionally appears to err in the direction 
of undue timidity. Thus, in § 81, the meta- 
phors which Cicero quotes from the language 
of rustic life are in this edition printed as 
follows: ‘‘ gemmare vites, ¢ scire agros, laetas 
esse segetes, luxuriosa frumenta.” Scire is 
found a prima manu in F P O; P and O cor- 
rect it into /ascivire, while F corrects it inte 
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si ire, Which is distinctly confirmed by the 
quotation of the clause, with its context, by 
ihe grammarian Nonius. But the editor 
declines to accept this obvious and conclusive 
correction ; possibly because he has omitted 
to notice that stire is supported by a 
passage of Quintilian, viii. 6, § 6: ‘‘ neces- 
sitate rustici gemmam in vitibus (quid enim 
dicerent aliud?) et sitire segetes.” Such 
omissions are, however, extremely rare; in 
fact, much credit is due to the editor for the 
completeness with which he records all the 
evidence bearing on the text which can be 
discovered, not only in the grammarians and 
rhetoricians, but also in the Latin fathers. 
The only addition to his references to the 
latter which we are able to suggest, is in the 
opening page of St. Augustine’s De Civitate 
Dei, where (as the writer certainly quotes 
from the Orator in another work) magnum 
opus et arduum is probably a reminiscence of 
§ 33, ‘‘magnum opus omnino et arduum 
conamur, sed nihil difficile amanti puto.” 
The latter part of the sentence just quoted— 
one of the numerous aphorisms characteristic 
of the Orator—happens, by the way, to be 
quoted in the Commentarii of that practised 
rhetorician, Pope Pius II., who, in writing of 
an incident that took place in 1462, forty 
years after the recovery of the complete text 
of the Orator, remarks: ‘‘ Fascem portabat 
amor, et nihil erat amanti difficile.” 

In conclusion, we gladly commend Dr. 
Heerdegen’s edition to the notice of all 
English scholars who are interested in the 
textual criticism of Cicero. Others, such as 
Friedrich and Stangl, are, we have reason to 
believe, similarly engaged at the present time 
on the criticism of his rhetorical writings, and 
we shall await with interest the results of 
their labours; but, whatever fresh light may 
come from these or other sources, we may 
safely assert that {the edition before us marks 
a new departure in the establishment of the 
text of the Orator, and is sure to exercise an 
important influence on every future edition of 
that work. J. E. Sawpys. 








A Turkish and English Lexicon, showing in 
English the Significations of the Turkish 
Terms. ByJ.W.Redhouse. Part I. (Con- 
stantinople.) 


In 1861 Dr. Redhouse published an elaborate 
English-Turkish Lexicon compiled principally 
for the benefit of those subjects of the Sultan 
who might be desirous of becoming acquainted 
with our language ; and now, after many years 
spent in collecting and arranging materials, this 
distinguished scholar has issued the first part of 
the reverse, or Turkish-English, division of his 
work, designed this time primarily for the use 
of English students of Turkish. If we may 
form an opinion from this first part, which 
embraces ost all the entries under elif, the 
initial letter of the Eastern alphabet, the new 
lexicon will, when completed, be far more 
comprehensive and elaborate than any of the 
existing European works of its class. These 
latter are sadly defective. Thus we look in vain 
in Bianchi or Zenker for any light on the com- 
mon enough word oya, which means “ pinking,” 
“embroidery,” or its derivation oyaji, “ maker or 
seller of embroidery, &c.”; again, they the 
silent as to ‘‘cheap,” the every day use of are 
Arabic word ehven, giving only its classic mean- 
ing, “‘easier,” “lighter.” There is a vast 
number of Arabic and Persian words employed 
by the earlier Ottoman writers, which are con- 








spicuous by their absence from all the Turkish 
lexicons hitherto compiled; indeed, it is im- 
possible to read an old classic, such as the 
Humdaytin-Nama or the Taju-’t-Tevarikh, with- 
out having Johnson’s Persian-English dictionary 
at hand to supply in some measure the innumer- 
able omissions of Zenker and his predecessors. 
This, however, is a far from satisfactory way of 
working: the meanings that such words bear 
when imported into Turkish being often con- 
siderably modified from those that they have in 
their original languages. Judging from the 
first instalment of Dr. Redhouse’s book, I 
should say that it will go a long way towards 
removing this serious difficulty. The author’s 
acknowledged position as the greatest Turkish 
scholar of Western Europe is a sufficient 
guarantee for the accuracy and thoroughness of 
his work. 

The only exception that might be taken to 
the new lexicon is that it almost entirely 
ignores the enormous change which has been 
coming over and revolutionising Ottoman lite- 
rature during the last eight or ten years. 
France has replaced Persia as the gibla towards 
which the Turkish littératewrs direct their 
eyes and whence they derive their inspiration. 
Numbers of the French classics have been trans- 
lated into Turkish, and a new native school 
has arisen, from which have issued many 
works, scientific and literary, some of great 
merit. This change in the literature is not 
being effected without a corresponding change 
in the language: whole classes of words have 
had their meanings so altered or modified to 
suit Western ideas, for which there were no 
corresponding Eastern expressions, that the 
existing dictionaries are to a at extent 
useless so far as the works of modern writers 


are concerned. Indeed, I believe it would be 


impossible for anyone having access only to 
these dictionaries to read with intelligence and 
appreciation a single page of Kemal Bey, the 
greatest living Ottoman author. A single ex- 
ample will suffice to show what I mean: the 
word edebiydt is explained by Dr. Redhouse as 
“‘the matters pertaining to Arabian philology, 
grammar, prosody, logic, and rhetoric.” Such 
was the only signification the word bore till 
some ten years ago, when it began to have its 
meaning extended, and now it is used as the 
exact equivalent of our “literature ’’—the lite- 
rature not of the Arabians alone, but of any 
and every people. Similarly the allied words 
edebi and edith now replace our “literary” and 
‘*man of letters” respectively. A dictionary of 
modern Turkish is a great desideratum. M. 
Barbier de Meynard’s Supplément aux Diction- 
naires turcs does, to a certain very limited 
extent, supply the want, but the best works of 
the kind that have appeared up to the present 
are two French-Turkish dictionaries recently 
published at Constantinople by Simi Bey and 
Shukri Bey. However, as the language is still 
in a very transitionary state, the time for com- 
iling an altogether satisfactory modern Turkish 
ictionary has, perhaps, hardly yet arrived. 
Independent of all this, which does not con- 
cern it as a dictionary of classical Turkish, the 
work with which Dr. Redhouse is presentin 
us promises to afford the student a ee 
as he would seek in vain elsewhere—to the vast 
and, by Westerns, almost unexplored treasure- 
house of old Ottoman literature; and by pub- 
lishing it he is doing much to increase that 
debt of gratitude due to him by all who take 
any interest in the Turkish language or lite- 
rature. E. J. W. Gr. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


AmonG the works announced by the Cambridge 
University Press are the scientific papers of 
the late Prof. J. Clerk Maxwell, edited by 





~ ee =. 


W. D. Niven, and A Treatise on the Physiology 
of Plants, by 8. H. Vines. 


THE last part of the Proceedings of the Geo- 
logists’ Association contains a paper by Mr. R. 
Meldola, descriptive of the East Anglian earth- 
quake of April 1884, which seems the most 
scientific description of the catastrophe yet 
published. According to the writer, the shock 
originated beneath the region of Abberton and 
Seldon, and was totally reflected at Wyvenhoe, 
where great structural damage was consequently 
effected, while the county to the north-east of 
Wyvenhoe lay in ‘‘ seismic shadow,” and was, 
therefore, only slightly shaken. The westward 
extension of the vibration was probably con- 
nected with the range of palaeozoic rocks in 
that direction. We understand that the report 
which Mr. Meldola has been preparing for the 
Essex Field Club is now completed, and will 
shortly be published. 


THE opening number of the Scottish Geogra- 
phical Magazine, besides containing two papers 
of weight—the one by H. M. Stanley on 
‘*Central Africa and the Congo Basin” (his 
‘‘ inaugural address” at Edinburgh), the other 
by Prof. James Geikie on ‘‘The Physical 
Features of Scotland,” Yo se by an 
orographical map of Scotland coloured accord- 
ing to altitude—has some novel and attractive 
features—such as a department for Notes and 
Queries, and another of Geographical Notes— 
which when indexed at the end of the year 
will be a record of much useful miscellaneous 
matter for reference. Special attention is 
promised in future numbers to foreign geogra- 
phical literature. The magazine, which is the 
organ of the Scottish Geographical Society, is 
to appear monthly. 


Messrs. W. & A. K. Jonunston have sent 
us a “ Map to elucidate the Afghanistan Boundary 
Question, with an Inset showing the Encroach- 
ments of Russia since 1689.”” The map seems 
to be based in the main upon that published by 
the Indian Survey Department in 1883 ; but on 
one or two points of some importance it is mis- 
leading. Penjdeh should not be underlined 
with green, as being already in Russian occupa- 
tion. Zulfikar, rightly underlined, should not 
be placed on the Persian or left bank of the 
Heri-rud ; the pass of that name, which has been 
occupied by the Russians, is on the other side of 
the river. The spelling of the names through- 
out deserves commendation; but the brief 
account of Afghanistan printed on the back of 
the map is singularly inadequate, misleading, 
and ungrammatical. 


Tue fifth German Geographical Congress 
(Deutscher Geographentag) is to be held at Ham- 
burg, April 9-11, Papers on“ Antarctic Explora- 
tion” will be read by Drs. Neumayer, Katzel, 
and Penck; on ‘‘ African Exploration,” by Herr 
L. Friedrichsen, Drs. W. Erman, Pechuél- 
Lésche, G. A. Fischer, and Von Danckelman, 
and Herr W. Westendarp ; and on ‘‘ The Panama 
Canal,” by Herr ©. Eggert and others. 
Among the other papers promised are ‘‘ Mexican 
Antiquities,” by Herr H. Strebel, and ‘‘ Place- 
Names,” by Dr. D. Rohde. 


A NEw scientific monthly was commenced in 
January, at Oporto, by the Society known as 
the Atheneo. The title is [evista Scientifica. 
Among the contributors are Seiiors José M, 
Rodrigues, Alfredo Schiappa Monteiro, A. Ben- 
Saude, J. Pereira de Sampaio, J, V. d’Almeide, 
and Oliveira Martins. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Tue following volumes are announced to 
appear shortly in the ‘‘ Pitt Press Series” : 
Plutarch’s Lives of the Gracchi, by Dr. Holden ; 
Beda’s Ecclesiastical History, Books I. and II., 
by Profs. Mayor and Lumby; and T'hierry’s 
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Lettres sur L’ Histoire de France (XIII.-XXIV.), 
by M. Gustave Masson and the Rev. G. W. 
Prothero. 


THE Cambridge Philological Society has 
voted a grant of £50 towards the publication 
rere will be undertaken jointly by the 

ondon and Cambridge Philological Societies) 
of the Carlsruhe Old Irish Glosses, edited by 
Dr. Whitley Stokes. 


Mr. E. 8. Roperts’s Selection of Greek Inscrip- 
tions will be published shortly by the Cam- 
bridge University Press. 


THE Russian Government has appointed M. 
Latischew to collect the pre-Christian Greek 
and Latin inscriptions discovered north of the 
Black Sea. He will be assisted in the publica- 
tion by Profs. Pomjalowsky and Sokolow, the 
former of whom has recently edited the in- 
scriptions of the Caucasus. The collection will 
be in three parts: the first comprising the 
inscriptions of Tyras, Olbia (now Stomogil), 
and the Tauric Chersonnesos, the second those 
of the kingdom of the Bosphorus, the third the 
ceramic inscriptions and the varia supellex. 


Dr. AD, HoLTzMANN has recently published, 
under the title of Grammatisches aus dem Maha- 
bharata, an appendix to Prof. Whitney’s Sanskrit 
Grammar, containing in a few pages a vast 
mass of supplementary material, arranged in 
the order of Whitney’s paragraphs. 


THE new number of the Revue Archéologique 
contains an interesting report, by M. Salomon 
Reinach, on the discoveries made in Greece and 
the Levant during 1884, M. Clermont-Ganneau 
finishes his inedited Greek inscriptions from the 
Hauran and the adjacent regions; end M. 
Rochetin explains, in the following pre-scientific 
manner, the Gaulish inscription in Greek cha- 
— recently found at Malaucéne, near Vau- 
cluse : 


** 1" ligne: Un tel (le nom du dévot illisible). 
aux nymphes ou aux génies (illisible). 
os TPACEAOY (du Groseau). 


BPATOTAE (solvit). 
,»  KANTENA (votwm).” 


M. Emile Ernault (Bulletin mensuel de la 
Faculté des lettres de Poitiers, Fév. 1885, p. 87) 
gives this inscription, from a plaster cast, thus 
(colons representing effaced letters) : 

+: AOTC: 

: IAAIAKEO : 

MACEAOTB 

PATOTAE 

KANTEAA 
that is (Sa)lus(os) Iiliaceo(s) maselu bratude 
cantela. Here (Sa)lusos Iiliaceos (‘‘ son of Tlli- 
acos’’) are a name and a patronymic in the 
nom. sing., like Segomaros Villoneos (Vaison), 
Escingoreix Condilleos (Nimes), Bimmos Litu- 
mareos and Vritacos Elusconios (8S. Remy), Frontu 
Tarbeisonios (Vieux-Poitiers). Ma-selu (posuit) 
is the verb, formed like eidru (fecit), which occurs 
once, or ieuru, which occurs seven times, in 
the Gaulish inscriptions. It governs the acc. 
plur. cantela, the meaning of which is obscure. 
Bratude, which occurs also in the Nimes dedi- 
cation to the Nemausian mother-goddesses, is 
an epigraphic formula, like the Latin ‘ex 
imperio,” and probably means ‘‘ ex judicio.” 

SeNorn Atmacro has lately published at 

Granada, Descripcion y usos del Astrolabio. 
Por Abenexxath. He gives a lithographed 
Arabic text with Spanish translation. The 
volume forms part of the ‘‘ Biblioteca Hispano- 
mauritanica : Cédices Arabes.”’ 


Wirt reference to the Scotch and provincial 
English word ‘ gallows”? for braces, which 
Mr. C. J. Lyall mentioned in the ACADEMY 
of March 14, several correspondents write to 
say that the word is in common use in the 
South, West, and other parts of Ireland. Mr. 
William §. Logeman, Newton School, Rock 





Ferry, Cheshire, informs us that the equivalent 
word galg, plur. galgen, is quite common in this 
sense in Holland, and ‘‘is used wherever affecta- 
tion of refinement (?) has not replaced it by 
the French bretelles.” 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


AnrnropoLocicat InstituTs.-—(Zuesday, March 10.) 


Mr. Francis Gatton, President, in the Chair.—Mr. 
James G. Frazer read a paper on Certain Burial 
Customs as illustrative of the Primitive Theory of 
the Soul. The Romans had a custom that when a 
man who had been reported to have died abroad 
returned home alive, he should enter his house not 
by the door, but over the roof. This custom 
(which is still observed in Persia) owed its origin 
to certain primitive beliefs and customs with 
regard to the dead. The ghost of an unburied 
man was supposed to haunt and molest the living, 
especially his relatives. Hence the importance 
attached to the burial of the dead, and various 
precautions were taken that the ghost should not 
return. When the body of a dead man could not 
be found, he was buried in effigy, and this fictitious 
burial was held to be sufficient to lay the wander- 
ing ghost, for it is a principle of primitive thought 
that what is done to the effigy of a man is done to 
the man himself.—The Director read a paper, by 
Admiral F. 8. Tremlett, on the Sculptured Dol- 
mens of the Morbihan. About eighty sculptures 
had been found, invariably on the interior surfaces 
of the capstones and their supports. Itis remark- 
able that they are confined within a distance of 
about twelve miles, and are all situated near the 
sea-coast, beyond which, although the megaliths 
are numerous, there isa complete absence of sculp- 
tures. The sculptures vary in intricacy from simple 
wave lines and cup-markings to some that have 
“ee compared to the tattooing of the New Zea- 
anders. 


Society or Antiquaries.—( Thursday, March 12.) 


Mr. Epwm Frtsurretp, V.-P., in the Chair.— 
Mr. St. John Hope exhibited a chalice and paten of 
silver gilt found at Pilaton Hall, in Staffordshire, 
with bags of coin amounting to several thousand 
pounds. From comparison with the Wyly chalice 
and one at Trinity College, Oxford, the date is 
probably 1525. Another chalice belonging to the 
parish of West Drayton was exhibited by Mr. C. 
White. The hall marks are a female head, a 
leopard’s head crowned, and a black letter K, 
which is the London mark for the year 1507. Mr. 
Hope stated that he had compiled a list of forty- 
three mediaeval chalices and sixty-six patens in 
various churches in England. Mr. Hope also 
continued his paper on the ‘‘Seals of the Colleges 
of Cambridge.” 


Hettenic Socrery.—( Thursday, March 12.) 


Pror. 0. T. Newron, V.-P., in the Chair.—At a 
general meeting held at 22, Albemarle Street, 
Prof. W. M. Ramsay read the first part of a paper 
on ‘‘ The Archaic Pottery of the Coast of Northern 
Ionia and Southern Aeolis.”” His main object 
was to attribute to the potters of Aeolian Cyme 
four vases published respectively in Monumenti dell’ 
Instit. ix. 4 and ix. 5 (2), Journal Hell. Stud., ii., 

. 305, and Bull. Corresp. Hellénique, 1884, plate vii. 

reating at length of the character of the orna- 
mentation of these vases the writer showed that 
the potters of Cyme while first imitating the types 
of Phoenician or Cypro-Phoenician ware, had re- 
course to nature or to the native art of Anatolia 
for points of detail. In the two later of the four 
vases dealt with (those published in the Monumenti) 
the art had a distinct character of its own. In 
conclusion Prof. Ramsay compared the character 
of ornamentation of the most primitive of these 
vases with a species of inlaid bronze work fre- 
quently mentioned in the Iviad, and probably im- 
ported from Cyprus or Phoenicia. At the pre- 
ceding meeting of Council the following members 
were elected: —Mr. A. C. Cole, Mr. P. D. John- 
stone, Mrs. Edwin Waterhouse, Rev. M. A. Bay- 
field, Miss F. M. Cannon, and M. Salomon Reinach. 


New Suaxspere Socretry.—(Friday, March 13.) 
Dr. O. Knicut Watson in the Chair.—A Paper 





entitled ‘‘ An Elizabethan Learned Society’? was 
read by Mr. S. L. Lee, Hon. Treasurer to the 
Society. After protesting cpus the popular 
view, unduly emphasised by Mr. J. R. Green and 
Mr. J. A. Symonds, of the age of Elizabeth as an 
age of uncontrolled passion, Mr. Lee described the 
foundation in 1572 of a powerfully-supported and 
intelligently-organised society for the study of 
English history and antiquities, whose members 
devoted themselves with ee industry to 
the painful pursuit of knowledge. The dissolution 
of the monasteries and the careless dispersion of 
their historical documents delayed the progress of 
English historical study ; but the labours of Leland, 
Bale, and Archbishop Parker gradually set it on a 
proper footing, and the society of 1572 finally 
placed it among the most popular pursuits of the 
age. The association consisted chiefly of laymen 
drawn from all classes of society. Peers and com- 
moners, diplomatists and exchequer officials, 
heralds and city tradesmen, country-gentlemen and 
town schoolmasters, lawyers and clergymen—all 
met together week by week between 1572 and 1604 
to discuss archaeological and constitutional pro- 
blems of English history. One hundred and sixty- 
three different papers by the members have been 
printed by Hearne and others, and prove the 
earnestness of the students and the value they 
attached to good critical method. The antiquaries 
employed the English language in their disquisi- 
tions, and frequently discussed and praised its 
capacities. They looked forward with Sir Henry 
Savile to the production of a complete and authen- 
tic history of England. Many of the students 
were well acquainted with and fully appreciated 
the poets of the age ; Sir John Davies and Arthur 
Golding were members of the society ; Ben Jonson 
and Michael Drayton were intimate with Selden, 
Stowe, Camden, and Sir Henry Savile. Inthe 
Histriomastiz of 1610, and in Jonson’s rules for his 
‘*Tavern-Academy,’’ there appear to be good- 
humoured references to the learned Elizabethan 
academy. In 1604 the society fell under the sus- 
picion of the Government. Between 1615 and 1625 
there were attempts to reform the learned society 
(with the aid of the Government) on a very 
elaborate scale. In 1638 and in 1659 there are traces 
of the meetings of the old society, which was finally 
and effectually restored by the foundation of the 
existing Society of Antiquaries about 1717. Mr. 
Lee concluded by asserting that the age of Eliza- 
beth was one of learned culture—of culture which 
had its foundation in knowledge and the desire of 
knowledge; and that it was as unjust to the poets, 
who, like all artists, fully recognised the value of 
restraint, as to the scholars, to identify the spirit 
of the age with its exceptional exhibitions of dis- 
honourable license among the dramatists. 


EpinsurcH Marnematicat Socrety.—(Friday, 
March 13.) 

Mr. Georez Tom, V.-P., in the Chair.—Mr. 
George A. Gibson read a paper on “ Gilbert’s 
Method of Treating Tangents to Confocal Coni- 
coids.’””—Mr. J. S. Mackay gave an account of 
Schooten’s geometry of the rule; and Mr. A. Y. 
Fraser read a note by Mr. P. Alexander on two 
definite integrals. 


Royat Asratic Socrery.—(Monday, March 16.) 


Str W. Morr, President, in the Chair.—Mr. H. H. 
Howorth read a paper ‘‘On the Northern Fron- 
tages of China, part vii., the Shato Turks,’’ in which 
he stated that the Shato Turks were so-called from 
living in the desert of Shato, west of the great 
bend of the Yellow rivers. They originally 
formed part of the great Confederacy of the 
sixth and seventh centuries, which first bore the 
name Turk, and with which the Byzantine empire 
came in contact. When the Confederacy broke 
up, the Shato Turks became subject to the 
Tibitans, but soon after migrated to the Inshan 
Mountains north of the Ortas country, where they 
were employed by the Chinese emperors of the 
Tang Dynasty as frontier guards. Their chiefs 
also adopted the name of Li, which was that of 
the Tang emperors, and on the fall of that dynasty 
ruled themselves as emperors of the northern 
provinces of China. The original Shato Turks 
apparently had their capital at Khamil, and ex- 
tended their power over the Mongols and other 
dwellers on the Gobi steppe. They were at last 
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uered by the Khitans, but still survived as 
py ce kingdom till the time of OChingiz 
wie tatisense & & popes ha thas pocpersd Sor tha 

reference to a paper he has pre ‘or the 
Journal of the society, in reply to the views of 
Prof. E. B. Tylor (see Anthropological Section of 
the British Association, 1884) on “‘ Matriarchy or 
Mother Right” as existing among the Arabs of 
the present day. This Mr. Redhouse denied 
altogether, as well as the similar opinions of Prof. 
G. A. Wilken, of Leiden, in his pamphlet, ‘‘ Das 
Mutterrecht bei den Alten Arabern.’’ 








FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos, 
and Ol phs), hand i Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Chris 
GEO, REES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 





tmas presents.— 








The Flemish School of Painting. By Prof. 
A. J. Wauters. Translated by Mrs. Henry 
Rossel. (Cassell.) 


No class of book is more required in the 
present day than that of introductions to the 
study of the history of art. Works pro- 
fessing to be such appear in frequent succes- 
sion, but they arejeither too costly to be 
popular or too inaccurate to be useful. The 
volume under consideration, therefore, ought 
to fill an important gap, and, to a certain 
extent, it does so. The author is a man 
acquainted with his subject, who writes from 
his own knowledge, and does not merely 
compile at second hand. He is obliged to be 
brief, for he has set himself to cover the 
whole history of Flemish painting from its 
earliest days down to the present time. To 
our thinking it would have been better to 
have broken up the subject into three dis- 
tinct periods. The first should have traced 
the rise and fall of the early school, which 
culminated with the Van Eycks, and perished 
when driven to Italy from its native soil. 
The second should have dealt with the school 
of Rubens and his followers for a century 
or more. And the third might have been 
devoted to Belgian art since the French 
Revolution. The schools of these three 
periods are quite distinct, and would gain by 
separate treatment. It is a mistake to con- 
sider them as growing one out of another. 
Nevertheless, we are very thankful for what 
Prof. Wauters has done. His statements may 
be accepted by the student with confidence. 
We cannot. indeed, agree with them in every 
case, but the points upon which we must differ 
with the author are of secondary importance. 

Talking of the early school of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, he says that “in the 
Netherlands picture painting grew slowly and 
progressively, far from any foreign influence.” 
This was not the case. Paintings of that 
period in Flanders, as everywhere else north 
of the Alps, were done under the influence of 
France. The great Gothic school of archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting of the thir- 
teenth century had its centre in the Ile de 
France, and that was the point from which 
influence radiated as much to Flanders as to 
England. By degrees local schools grew more 
and more independent; but, in the Gothic 
period (thirteenth century), it is impossible 
to talk of a school of painting growing up in 
the Netherlands “far from any foreign influ- 
ence.” During the latter part of the four- 
teenth century, the artists of the Netherlands 
were usually Germans by birth, and they 
worked under the influence of the mystic 








school, whose centre was at Cologne. The 
“Crucifixion” in 8. Saviour’s at Bruges 
(p. ce is a striking proof of this. 

Prof. Wauters unfortunately reserves the 
appellation of ‘‘ Gothic School” for the school 
of the Van Eycks. This is a great mistake. 
The Gothic school of painting can be none 
other than that which arose at the bidding of 
Gothic architecture, and devoted itself to the 
embellishment of buildings. The wall-paint- 
ings of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
beautiful as they were, to judge from the few 
remains of them we possess, belonged to a 
definite school altogether different in style 
and spirit from the powerfully human work 
of the men of the fifteenth century. Only 
confusion can arise from applying to the latter 
a name which naturally suggests the former. 
There is nothing Gothic, except a few details 
of badly designed architecture, in fifteenth- 
century pictures. Their spirit is individual- 
istic and modern. Referring to the great 
Ghent altarpiece which Hubert van Eyck, 
dying, left unfinished, Prof. Wauters says, 
‘¢ Jodocus, struck with the imposing grandeur of 
the composition, pressed Jean to carry out the 
work.”” The words in italic are, of course, 
pure assumption ; they are an example of the 
kind of statement an historian of art should 
studiously avoid. Prof. Wauters considers 
the “‘ Fountain of Living Water at Madrid” 
to be by Hubert. With this attribution we 
can by no means agree. In design, it of 
course recalls the Ghent altar-piece; but the 
type of the head of Christ is so mean com- 
pared with the splendid head at Ghent, which 
in its turn contrasts so strongly with the 
feeble head of Christ by Jan van Eyck at 
Berlin, that we cannot but feel that the 
Ghent head, alone of the three, shows the 
design of Hubert, while the other two are 
due to the influence, if not the hand, of the 
younger brother. 

We wish that Prof. Wauters had said more 
about Hugo van der Goes. He confidently 
ascribes to him a series of portraits which 
have previously figured under other names in 
various collections. Hugo is known to have 
been famous for portraiture, and if Prof. 
Wauters can establish him as the undoubted 
author of the pictures he ascribes to him, he 
will have done a valuable piece of work. To 
Memling our author erroneously attributes 
the small portrait in the National Gallery, 
dated 1462, which is certainly by Bouts. 
He likewise ascribes the ‘‘ Trinity,” ‘5S. 
Veronica,” and “ Virgin,” at Frankfurt, to 
Martin Schongauer. These three panels 
formed parts of an altar-piece at Flemalle, 
and the original drawing for the ‘S. 
Veronica” is in the Fitzwilliam Museum at 
Cambridge. In technique it differs greatly 
from all the authentic Schongauer drawings, 
and, if Prof. Wauters had seen it, we think 
he would have hesitated to ascribe the panels 
to the Colmar artist. Also, had he seen the 
Castle Howard Mabuse, now exhibited at the 
‘¢ Old Masters,” he would not have referred 
to it as a painting done under Italian influ- 
ence. Again, he says, “for the first time we 
can restore to him [Mostaert] a well-known 
masterpiece, the admirable ‘ Adoration of the 
Magi,’ which the catalogue of the Museum of 
Brussels ascribes to John van Eyck, and 
which a few connoisseurs attribute to Ghee- 
rardt David;”’ but he gives very slight account 





of the grounds upon which he bases his 
opinion. Some references to Italian matters 
are unfortunate. In 1449-50 Benozzo Gozzoli 
was not painting at Orvieto, but in Monte- 
falco. He attempted to get work at Orvieto 
in 1449, but without success. 

We have noticed several misprints requiring 
correction. The name of the museum at the 
Hague is not Westreelanum, but Meermanno- 
Westreenianum ; on p. 85, 1573 should be 
14/3; and there are others of the same kind. 
The translation is not well done. We meet 
with such names as the “Eulogy of Folly,” 
‘Jean van Eyck,” and so forth. Sentences 
might be quoted in which the translator has 
treated grammar with defiance. The wood- 
cut illustrations compensate in number for 
their individual poverty. W. M. Conway. 








THE ART MAGAZINES. 

Few etchings of the seaside have been so 
successful in presenting the luminous effect of 
the sun behind a broken sky shining upon 
waves and sand as that called ‘‘ Low Tide in 
the Channel,” which is presented with the 
Portfolio for the current month. The plate is 
by Auguste Massée, after a picture by the 
Scandinavian artist, Hagborg, and is alone 
worth the price of the number. Another ad- 
mirable plate is the facsimile, by Armand 
Durand, of Diirer’s ‘‘ Christmas Day,” or 
‘“‘ Nativity,” engraved in 1504. Miss Julia 
Cartwright’s account of the Tomb and Chan- 
trey of the Black Prince is well illustrated by 
Mr. H. Railton and Mr. Joseph Pennell. 


THE Art Journal is full of variety, and Mr. 
Charles Whymper’s ‘‘ Nature through a Field 
Glass,” and Mr. Wedmore’s article on ‘‘ Char- 
din” (a subject upon which he speaks with 
unusual knowledge and critical sympathy), are 
sufficient to make the number of more than 
usual value and interest. A word also should 
be said for Miss Rose Kingsley’s bright paper, 
‘In Arden,” with its bright illustrations after 
drawings by Mr. Alfred Parsons. The etching 
is by Mr. F. Slocombe, after Mr. Dendy Sadler’s 
humorous scene ina refectory called ‘ Friday.” 


Mr. Avstin Dosson contributes to the 
Magazine of Art what may be called a delicate 
bit of broad humour. His ‘‘ Malt-worms 
Madrigal” is exquisitely touched, and so rich 
in pictorial suggestion that we are scarcely 
satisfied with Mr. Barnard’s illustrations, 
though they are apt and well drawn. The 
somewhat slovenly drawing by Mr. Albert 
Moore, which forms the frontispiece to the 
number, is also disappointing, and scarcely 
worthy of the artist of ‘‘The Quartett,” which 
forms one of the illustrations to Mr. Monk- 
house’s article. Poor also are the illustrations 
to Mr. Richard Heath’s ‘‘ Fashions in Waists.” 
But the part is as usual full of good matter, 
pictorial as well as literary. Of the articles 
may be noticed a spirited essay on Clodion by 
the Editor, and Mr. Loftie’s notes on ‘The 
Older London Churches.” The latter is ad- 
mirably illustrated after drawings by Mr. A. W. 
Henley, and Mr. E. T. Compton’s “ Artist in 
Corsica” is good both to see and to read. The 
view of ‘Val Viro” is one of the most beautiful 
landscapes we have seen for a long while. 


Tue celebrated Theitre de Marionnettes of 
Maurice Sand forms the subject of an inter- 
esting account (to be continued) by Adolphe 
Badin in L’ Art (March 1st). The other article 
is on Alessandro Vittoria della Volpe, the 
architect and sculptor of the sixteenth century, 
who was born at Trent and executed many 
works at Venice. It is by Victor Ceresole, Swiss 
Consul at Venice. Anetching by J. Klaus, after 
a portrait of a man in ruff and black mantle by 
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Rembrandt, from the Boesch collection, accom- 
panies the number. 


MAURICE QUENTIN DE LA Tour, the great 
“‘ pastelliste ” of the eighteenth century, is the 
subject of a “‘ first” article by M. J.-J. Guiffrey 
in the Gazette des Beauaz Arts, illustrated with 
portraits of Restout and Mdme. de Pompadour, 
both of great vivacity. M. F.de Mély on the 
early French majolica; M. Courajod on the 
influence of Flemish art on French sculpture in 
the fourteenth century (@ propos of a statue of 
Philip VI. at the Louvre), and M. de Fourcaud 
on Bastien-Lepage are all worth reading. The 
etching is by Géry-Bichard, after Meissonier’s 
well-known “ Peintre,” seated on a low stool 
before his easel, and with his back to the 
spectator. 


Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft. VIII. 
Band, 1 Heft. Sig. Venturi commences this 
number with a long and learned article on the 
history of the art-collections of Kaiser Rudolf 
Il. He has not searched the archives of 
Modena, Turin, and Venice in vain. Consider- 
ing the dryness of the subject, the article 
is remarkably interesting. More important, 
though intolerably dull, is Dahlke’s account of 
the ftteenth century Tyrolese painter, Michael 
Pacher, of Bruneck. There is an altar-piece 
by him in the Vintler’schen Gallery at Bruneck, 
a panel in the church of Mitterslang (Puster- 
thal), part of an altar-piece in the parish church 
of Gries, a carved crucifix in the parish church 
of Bruneck, and some fragments at Welsberg. 
These are all described at great length, and 
some of them are reproduced. Dr. Joseph 
Neuwirth writes on the history of panel-paint- 
ing in Bohemia. Among minor notices is one 
on the Hamburg Museum, and the last of a 
series dealing with the illuminated volumes 
among the Hamilton MSS. 


Pror. C. von LUtzow commences the Feb- 
ruary part of Zeitschrift fiir Bildende Kunst 
with an article on Theophil Freih. von Hansen, 
illustrated by a portrait and view of the new 
Parliament-house at Vienna. The ‘‘ Kunst- 
gewerbeblatt’’ is rich in interest and illustra- 
tions,and contains a paper on Bookbinding of the 
Renaissance by F. Luthmer, with engraved fac- 
similes of some exceptionally rare and beautiful 
examples of this art. 








MR. HOLMAN HUNT’S NEW PICTURE. 
Mr. HotMAN Hunt truly says that the public 
give exceptional attention to his pictures, and 
it is only reasonable that they should do so, for 
he bestows more thought and labour on his 
work than any other artist. Even when they 
fail, or seem to fail, there is always much to 
admire in them, The extreme care and skill in 
their execution, their powerful effects of 
light and colour, their sincere, and always 
noble motives, make them ever worth see- 
ing and impossible to forget. In the case 
of this last work more than usual expectation 
has been aroused. For many years its appear- 
ance has been promised. The artist’s long 
sojourn in the Holy Land, for the sole object 
of realising more vividly the events of sacred 
history which he intended to depict, the se- 
quence of untoward events which delayed 
the execution of, this picture, the catastrophe 
which followed its arrival in England, the 
commencement of the present replica after 
seven years and a half of labour—all these 
things were more or less known, and it only 
needed Mr. Ruskin’s passionate eulogium of 
the work in a lecture at Oxford to raise ex- 
pectation to the highest pitch. 

In some respects this expectation will be 
realised. In one which concerns Mr. Holman 
Hunt purely as an artist, it will be exceeded. 
In the vision of the Innocents, some in triumph 
and some in gladness, he has shown an un- 





expected sense of beauty in design, a large- 
ness and freedom of conception, and a 
spirited imagination, which, combined with 
his usual qualities, make the picture notable 
among not only his works, but those of the 
present generation. Special distinction marks 
the group of children in the air—little martyrs 
still vexed with memories of pain and terror, 
waking again to a happiness unrealised. This 
is, perhaps, the most original part of a 
picture remarkable for originality. Of this 
vision altogether Mr. Ruskin has spoken 
in words which make all other efforts at 
praise little better than lame paraphrase. 
They, with a long and precise account of the 
history and intention of the picture, are con- 
tained in the pamphlet written by the artist, 
and sold at the Exhibition. Here are a few of 
them, strong indeed, but not, I think, too 
strong: 

**T can say with deliberation that none even of the 
most animated groups and processions of children 
which constitute the loveliest sculpture of the 
Robbias and Donatello, can more than rival the 
freedom and felicity of motion, or the subtlety 
of harmonious line, in the happy wreath of these 
angel-children.”’ 


I wish I could take the same delight in the 
picture as a whole, for its idea is a very beauti- 
ful one. That the Holy Family in their flight 
into Egypt were attended by the glorified 
Spirits of the martyred Infants of Bethlehem is 
a thought which is full of peace and yet of 
compassion, as Mr. Ruskin said. In the 
language of the description by the artist— 


‘* During the spring-time, rich in flowers and first 
fruits, the Holy Travellers are represented as passing 
across the Philistine plain on the road to Gaza at a 
distance of about thirty miles from their point of 
departure. The night is far spent. While the 
declining moon sheds its last rays on the natural 
objects in the picture, unearthly light reveals the 
embodied spirits of the martyred Innocents ad- 
vanciog in procession.’’ 

Reveals them, that is, to the Holy Child only : 
Joseph and Mary remain unconscious of the 
presence of the joyous troop to whom the In- 
fant Christ is bldg out his arms. 

This conception of the scene, full undoubtedly 
of noble poetry, has many pictorial disadvan- 
tages. It is impossible to paint the fact that 
Joseph and Mary do not see what their Son 
sees. In order to suggest it the artist has 
employed them on tasks quite subordinate 
to the main interest of the picture. Joseph, 
with his back turned, is scanning the horizon 
for symptoms of danger; Mary is supposed 
to be dressing the Child. It is at least un- 
fortunate that two of the members of the Holy 
Family are, both dramatically and pictorially, 
little more than supernumeraries. As to the 
third, He, too, from exigencies of light as con- 
ceived by the painter, is also at much pictorial 
disadvantage. He should form the link between 
his parents and the spirits, and dominate all; 
but, with the former, He is shrouded and dis- 
coloured in the blue darkness of the night, 
while the spirits, radiant as with earthly health, 
and rich in the colours as of an earthly sun, 
have a far greater pictorial force and splendour, 
The moonlight is no doubt truly studied from 
nature, the “unearthly ” light of the spirits isa 
conception of the artist; but the result of the 
two in opposition is that the ‘‘ unearthly” ap- 
pears the far more real of the two, and, con- 
sequently, the Holy Family far more like an 
‘‘ apparition ” than the vision of the Innocents. 

The picture, to sum up in a few words what 
appears to me an inherent defect of it as a 
composition, is two pictures: it is ‘‘ The Flight 
into Egypt” and it is ‘‘ The Triumph of the 
Innocents,” and there is no attempt to blend 
one with the other as regards light or colour. 
It is only by screening off the radiance and life 
of the children that one can see and feel the 
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stillness and beauty of the moonlight; it is only 
by disregarding the landscape and the Holy 
Family that one can appreciate as they deserve, 
the artistic beauties of those ‘‘ child-garlands 
of gladness” of which Mr. Ruskin has written 
with such eloquence. 

It will be interesting to see what photo- 
gravure will make of this strange picture. The 
want of harmony between the two sections of 
it as they appear in colour will, in a great 
measure, doubtless disappear, and the full value 
of the unity of the beautiful thought which 
underlies it all will be in a measure established. 
But as there are points in the picture of which 
the contrast seems too strong, so there are 
points in which it seems not strong enough. 
The unearthly stream, for instance, in which 
the children walk, is in colour and tone far too 
like the earthly stream in which Joseph has set 
his foot. It seems, strange though it be in the 
forms of its waves, to be under the influence of 
the moonlight rather than of those capricious 
celestial beams which illuminate the children— 
to be rather some wonderful conformation of an 
earthly substance like glass, than a supernatural 
liquid. But what thesun will make of this and 
of the other strange phenomena it would be 
rash to prophesy. It is only to be hoped that 
the success of the plate will bear some propor- 
tion to the skill, the patience, and the thought 
which have gone to the making of the picture. 

CosMO MonKHOUSE. 








MASPERO AT LUXOR. 


THE Journal des Débats of March 12 contains a 
long and interesting report on the excavation 
of the great temple of Luxor, addressed by 
Prof. Maspéro to the editor and readers of that 
journal, in whose columns, it will be remem- 
bered, a subscription list was opened rather 
more than a year since for the furtherance of 
his work in Egypt. Arrived at Luxor towards 
the end of last December, Prof. Maspéro found 
so much difficulty in ejecting the already in- 
demnified villagers, that it was not till January 
5 that he was able to begin the actual demoli- 
tion of the Arab huts which for centuries have 
encumbered the courts and colonnades of this 
splendid ruin. Working from that time till 

ebruary 26 (the date of his report), with a 
gang of labourers averaging 150 in number, 
he has already swept away, not only the old 
historic ‘‘ Maison de France,” but the police- 
barrack, the government storehouses, the post- 
office, and all the native dwellings at the 
southern extremity of the edifice. Thus, the 
great roofed sanctuary of Amenhotep III. is 
now completely cleared, the columns of the 
central colonnade are visible for full two-thirds 
of their height, and the removal of only a few 
feet of sand and débris will speedily lay bare 
the original pavement of this part of the edifice. 
At the northern end—that is to say, in the first 
great courtyard approached through the double 
pylons—a partial clearance has been effected. 
Ten weeks ago this was a dense labyrinth 
of mud huts, mud yards, lanes, stables, pigeon- 
houses, and refuse heaps. Now, only seven 
houses and the little local mosque are yet 
standing. A small portico, the existence of 
which was hitherto unknown, has here come to 
light, and several colossi have been discovered, 
some prostrate, and some yet erect upon their 

destals. The portico dates from Rameses II. 

rof. Maspéro now finds that the temple, when 
first constructed, was not separated, as now, 
from the Nile by an extensive space of rising 
ground; but that all the southern end of the 
building behind the sanctuary, and part of the 
western side, rose, as it were, direct from the 
water’s edge, like the western gallery at Philae. 
Some remains of a great quay, inscribed with 
the names and titles of Amenhotep III., have 
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also been discovered. In conclusion, Prof. 
my Hy says—‘‘I wish that those who came 
to the aid of our work could now see the 
appearance presented by that part of the 
temple which is cleared. They would admit 
that their generosity has already been fruitful 
in results. I do not hesitate to affirm that 
Luxor, freed from the modern excrescences by 
which it has hitherto been disfigured, is, for 
grandeur of design and beauty of proportion, 
almost the equal of Karnak. The sculptures 
with which the chambers and columns are 
decorated are of most fine and delicate execu- 
tion; while some of the wall-subjects would 
not suffer in the comparison if placed side by 
side with the choicest bas-reliefs of Abydos.” 
AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A NATIONAL COLLECTION OF HISTORICAL AND 
PERSONAL RELICS, 


Henbury, Bristol: March 5, 1885, 

The National Portrait Gallery at South Ken- 
sington is accompanied by a series of autograph 
letters, which greatly increases the interest 
and educational value of the collection. It has 
often occurred to me that a collection of per- 
sonal and historical relics, numbers of well- 
authenticated specimens of which exist in the 
possession of the old families of the United 
Kingdom, would still more enhance the value 
and interest of the gallery, and if kept within 
definite limits and exhibited in central table- 
cases in each department, need not interfere 
with the exhibition of the pictures. 

It is much to be regretted that such a collec- 
tion has not long ago been formed, and as 
each year passes the possibility of forming a 
collection of adequate importance of this kind 
greatly diminishes. A loan exhibition of per- 
sonal and historical relics would bring to light 
innumerable andinestimable historical treasures, 
of the existence of which at the present time few 
are aware, and the formation of a permanent 
collection might bring into the possession of 
the nation many objects which would be 
valuable not only on account of their historical 
associations, but also as works of art. 

Before concluding my letter I will take the 
opportunity of observing that the educational 
value of the National Portrait Gallery would be 
greatly increased if the pictures and the Cata- 
logue were arranged in chronological order. 
At the end of the latter would be, as a matter 
of course, not only an alphabetical but also 
a classified index. 


SPENCER GEO. PERCEVAL. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. ALFRED Parsons has spent some time in 
sketching on the Avon—not the Avon of Bristol 
and Bath, but Shakspere’s Avon it is, which 
rises near Naseby in Northamptonshire, and 
flows into the Severn at Tewkesbury. And the 
sketches which are the result of this sojourn, or 
this movement—they are some sixty in number 
—are now to be seen at the Fine Art Society, 
in Bond Street, where those more interested in 
natural landscape than in its real interpretation 
into the forms of art, will find enough to in- 
terest them. Mr. Parsons is not always very 
skilled in composition ; he is not by any means 
a subtle or, shall we say, a fine colourist ; but 
he is a very dexterous sketcher of the thing 
that is before him, and in his work there is 
evidence of a rapid and somewhat rough per- 
ception, It is hardly essential to say that the 
drawings are of unequal merit. Some are 
almost commonplace; some are mere studies, 
which might have been kept in the portfolio ; 
Some are obviously faulty. But then again, 








some are quite distinctly attractive ; one or two 
have an air of delightful veracity to unfamiliar 
effects. No. 6is rather violent ; No. 7 quite too 
raw. No. 40 is a bit of nature by no means 
wrought into art, and hardly worthy to be ex- 
posed on the walls of a gallery by the person to 
whom we owe, after all, the delightful land- 
scape of ‘‘ The Gladness of May.” Let us pass, 
however, to the more congenial task of mention- 
ing the best, and of saying that they are very 
good. The finest are No. 9 and No. 30. No. 30 
shows us the river in autumn, with a grey stone 
bridge in the distance, and the now golden 
leaves of a still laden tree drooping over the 
quiet i sp No. 9 shows us the —_ 
very ; the expanse of waters » an 

here and there a rift of lemon light in the 


- dove colour of the obscured and gathered 
es. 


FREDERICK WALKER’S pictures and drawings 
—or nearly all of the most important of them 
— were exhibited in Bond Street about ten years 
ago, and his masterpiece in water-colour, ‘‘ The 
Harbour of Refuge,” has been seen repeatedly 
since then; but there is nothing in these cir- 
cumstances to make inappropriate the exhibition 
of such of the artist’s works as Mr. Dunthorne 
has been able to get together in Vigo Street. 
And these drawings are abundant, and several 
are of curious excellence. The ‘‘ Harbour of 
Refuge ’”’ subject is represented by three draw- 
ings: first, the original conception of the theme 
as it presented itself to the mind of Frederick 
Walker when he saw and sketched the alms- 
houses of Bray; and, next, the completed and 
famous drawing; and, last, a drawing as ex- 
cellent as the second is in quality, but embrac- 
ing only a portion of the incidents which the 
second displays, All these works show, though 
of course in different degrees, how capable a 
draughtsman was Walker, and how rich a 
colourist, and how singular was his union of 
the appreciation of force and the appreciation 
of daintiness. It is daintiness—his daintiness 
of touch and hue—we surmise, which has stood 
him in best stead with a public mainly unin- 
structed, with an instinctive preference for the 
pretty, and no instinctive understanding of the 
noble. Thus the ‘‘ Housewife,’ which was 
first exhibited in 1871, is among the most 
popular of his productions. It represents a 
homely back garden, with a water-butt, and 
several flower-pots on a window-sill and the 
tempered blaze of a blossoming nasturtium, 
and a quiet little person sitting in a rush-bot- 
tomed Morris chair, and shelling peas through 
the sunny midday hour. Such a drawing is, 
without doubt, one of the happiest instances of 
Walker’s employment of that method which 
the dainty labours of Mrs. Allingham have yet 
further popularised. It is, at the same time, 
certainly to be noted that it is dangerously near 
to the trivial and to the petty, and that even 
in Frederick Walker himself we should consider 
it with less favour were it not that, in his case, 
we know it owns alliance with the capacity to 
be masculine. Walker was a very complete 
artist, and the variety of his sympathies con- 
stitutes no little measure of his charm. He 
could be fascinating without being dramatic, 
and he could deal with the dramatic which is 
itself fascinating. 


THE exhibition of the Society of Lady Artists 
is now open at 53 Great Marlborough Street, 
Regent Street. It contains a large number of 
pictures which only reach a low average of 
excellence, but there are likewise some of real 
merit. Miss Helen O’Hara’s ‘“‘ Wind and 


| Waves” shows intelligence and power, whilst 


several drawings by Miss K. Macauley (notably 
‘A Southern Headland’’) are the result of 
well-directed work. Miss Kempson’s drawings 
of Scotch lake scenery, though somewhat uni- 





form in character, are honest and pleasing 





representations of tastefully selected points of 
view. We noticed also some Swiss views by 
Baroness H. von Cramm, and an old-fashioned 
looking little portrait by Mrs. Cooper. The 


society does good work, and deserves encourage- 
ment. 


WE hear that the French Eighteenth Cen- 
tury engravings, which were lately at the Fine 
Art Society’s—including the loans of Lord 
Ronald Gower, Mr. Frederick Wedmore, and 
Mr. Thibaudeau—have gone to form what will 
prove to be a novel exhibition of such matter 
at Liverpool. 


THE rn University Press has in 
preparation a volume of Essays on the Art of 
Pheidias, by Dr. C. Waldstein. 


A NEW society, having for its object the protec- 
tion and conservation of the historical munu- 
ments, works of art, and antiquities of the city 
of Paris, has just been incorporated under the 
title of the Société des Amis des Monuments 
Parisiens. The committee, fifty-six in number, 
presents an array of distinguished names, in- 
cluding architects, sculptors, painters, editors, 
engineers, inspectors, deputies, members of the 
institute, professors, and men of letters. M. 
Albert Lenoir is president, M. Charles Normand 
is the acting secretary, M. Arthur Rhoné fills 
the office of treasurer, and the society has 
opened its bureau at 215 Boulevard St.-Germain. 
This society, resembling, though with a wider 
range of action, our own Society for the Pre- 
servation of Ancient Buildings, proposes ‘‘ to 
watch over the monuments of art and over the 
monumental physiognomy of Paris, and espe- 
cially indicates in its announcements that archi- 
tecture, painting, sculpture, curiosities, and 
‘* historical souvenirs” will be the objects of 
its special solicitude. The minimum subscrip- 
tion is fixed at six francs per annum, which 
modest sum will entitle the payer to the 
Bulletins of the society. Ladies and foreigners 
are eligible ; but only natives of Franc2 can be 
admitted as members of the committee. Among 
these last we note the names of MM. Alexandre, 
Bertrand, Cabanel, Paul Mantz, Joseph Rei- 
nach, Wallon, &c., &c. 

M. DE CHAMPEAUX is engaged on a dictionary 
of the arts of casting in bronze, bell-founding, 
&c., for which he has collected a large number 
of unpublished documents. 


TuE exhibition of fine arts at Rome contains 
several fine portraits by Sig. Matteo Lovatti, 
who has hitherto been known chiefly in other 
branches of art. 


Two very noteworthy art sales are fixed for 
March 26 : one at Cologne, of the late Baron von 
Friesen’s collections of paintings, and the other 
at Vienna, of the artistic and antiquarian trea- 
sures gathered by the late Hans Makart. The 
latter sale will include a considerable number 
of Makart’s own paintings and drawings. In 
accordance with a practice which is rapidly 
becoming general, the catalogues of both these 
forthcoming sales are splendidly illustrated 
with photographs and engravings. 


CHARLES EpwarpD Dv Bors, one of the most 
characteristic and original of the modern Swiss 
landscape painters, has just died in Mentone, 
at the early age of thirty-eight. He was a 
native of Neuchitel, but chiefly exhibited in 
the Paris Salon, where his pictures always 
commanded attention. 





THE STAGE. 


THE Empire Theatre has reopened its doors 
with an entertainment differing not perhaps in 
many respects—yet differing always for the 
better—from that which is presented at the 
Eden in Paris, Both playhouses are of most 
unusual size, and lend themselves, both as to 
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the auditorium and that portion of the theatre 
which is ‘‘the other side of the float,” rather 
to the exigencies of gorgeous spectacle than to 
those of quiet and artistic acting, which must 
be seen close to be duly appreciated. And to 
gorgeous spectacle the Empire is certainly now 
devoted. Nor do we find any fault with its 
management on this score. There must be 
entertainment to please the senses, as well as 
entertainment to engage the mind—the restau- 
rant keeper is as necessary as the bookseller. 
The Empire appeals frankly to the senses; but 
it does not do so with coarseness as does the 
Eden in Paris. There is a good orchestra, and 
if the story of ‘‘The Lady of the Locket” is 
not memorable for ingenuity, nor the music for 
any quality higher than that of tunefulness, 
yet the music has at all events that old-fashioned 
virtue, such as it is; and Miss Florence St. 
John, whose piquancy is as fresh as ever, and 
as significant, uses to the utmost advantage her 
rich and mellow and sympathetic voice. Miss 
Ethel Brandomw—a new comer—does not sing as 
well as Miss St. John. That goes without say- 
ing, however ; but Miss Brandon, like the other 
lady, is fortunately a pretty person. Mr, Riley 
takes an important part in the piece, and his 
voice and bearing are excellent. There is some 
admirable scenery. Certain of the stage appoint- 
ments are really as splendid as it is possible to 
be. The dresses are all of them gorgeous, and, 
for the most part, in excellent taste ; and in the 
last act a very fine ‘‘ Venetian ballet ”’—such as 
Watteau would have loved—is danced in front 
of waters and of the dome of the Salute, and 
under a sapphire sky. When we say it is a 
fine ballet, we intend no réference to the 
‘* principals,” but rather to the rapidly shifting 
effects of colour and line which the large groups 
of dancers present. As for the “ principals,” 
including such as come from the recognised 
schools of the modern dance in Italy, they have 
all the faults with all the agility to which we 
have become accustomed. Grace can only be 
restored to the ballet by the reintroduction of 
some of those slower movements, not to say 
pauses, in which, of old time, much of its charm 
consisted. If the modern manager of ballets 
will not take a lesson from the Italians and the 
French of the past in this matter, is it possible 
—we wonder—that he will take it from the 
Japanese of the present? The Japanese ballet 
consists, be it said with frankness, very little of 
those who dance—very much of those who pose. 
Yet these, too, have their virtue, and it is a 
virtue nowadays absent from the stage dance 
of European cities. 


Mr. ARTHUR PovuGin’s Dictionaire Historique 
et Pittoresque du T'hédtre (Paris : Firmin Didot), a 
bulky volume abundantly and appropriately 
illustrated, is one of many proofs of French 
industry in research of artistic knowledge, and 
it is evidence also of the very serious way in 
which our neighbours look at the theatre, as at 
an institution whose traditions, whose thousand 
and one devices, whose technical language, 
whose very slang even, justify and demand a 
laborious chronicle. Of course M. Pougin’s 
volume is not one to read straight through: it 
is essentially a volume of reference. A certain 
number of its articles—but these ure generally 
brief—refer to matters which may seem to us 
trivial. Itis funny to come upon explanations 
of such things as /a sonnette de l’entr’acte, or to 
be told what it is to ‘‘repasser” a réle. The 
Londoner, the Parisian, the countryman who 
comes to town, does not stand in need of such 
inform ition : it is presumably addressed to the 
monastic, the recluse, the barbarian, who has 
hardly talked to a playgoer, and has never 
been within a hundred miles of the footlights. 
Still, these things, even if funny, were essential 
after all: it would have been difficult to tell 
precisely where to draw the line between the 





familiar and the unknown, and the mass of the 
information betrays on the part of the compiler 
a wondrous science of the stage. The classic 
theatre, the theatre such as it was in the middle 
ages, when it was occupied chiefly with the 
religious spectacle, are carefully dwelt upon ; 
but the information is amplest and necessarily 
most interesting on all that concerns the 
French stage in the days of Moliére and Louis 
Quatorze, and in the eighteenth century—the 
century of Marivaux and Beaumarchais—and 
in our own time. We take as an example, 
M. Pougin’s definition and explanation of the 
term ‘‘ soubrette.” He describes the réle of the 
soubrette as “‘l’un des plus beaux emplois et 
des plus brillants qui soient au théitre,” a 
remark, we may observe, perfectly true to the 
réle as it exists in France, but less fitting to 
describe the measure of its importance in the 
English drama. M. Poujin entirely justifies 
his definition by citing the leading soubrette 
réles in Molitre, Regnard, Piron, Marivaux, and 
others. He enumerates many of the performers 
of such parts, from Madeleine Béjart to 
Mademoiselle Brohan, and, as an argument in 
their praise, he quotes, not quite without 
approval, the saying that it is more difficult to 
make people laugh, at the theatre, than to make 
them cry. We doubt it. Many ugly, low 
comedians, and many indifferent pieces—in 
which the jokes would hardly have passed at all 
as jokes in literature—have afforded a world of 
hilarity. The quaint illustrations in this volume 
assist to give it value and interest. The book is 
a veritable monument. 





_ MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


Last year the directors of the Philharmonic 
Society offered a prize of twenty guineas for 
the best concert overture. From eighty-eight 
compositions sent in, the adjudicators, Messrs. 
Cummings, Mount and Stephens, selected one 
entitled *‘ Fortune, all men call thee fickle.” 
The name of the prize-winner is Herr Gustav 
Ernest, a Prussian residing in London. There 
is some ability shown in the development of the 
subject matter, and in the handling of the 
orchestra ; but the principal theme is not very 
definite in character, and the second too much 
so, for it recalls a passage in ‘‘ Tristan und 
Isolde.”’ At the close of the performance, under 
the composer’s direction, there was loud and 
prolonged applause. Among other overtures 
of merit the adjudicators particularly com- 
mend one entitled ‘All is well that ends 
well”; it would be interesting to hear it at 
one of the remaining Philharmonic concerts of 
the season. The programme of the second 
concert on March 12, at which the above- 
mentioned overture was given, contained no 
other novelty. Mr. O. Beringer played Schu- 
mann’s Concerto in A minor with great vigour 
and brilliancy. At the beginning of the season 
it was hoped that Mdme. Schumann would be 
here to interpret her husband’s work: in her 
absence, however, it was entrusted to one 
of our best and most intelligent pianists. 
Beethoven’s Symphony in B flat was very 
finely rendered by the band under the direction 
of Sir A. Sullivan. Mdme. Minnie Hauk san 
with great success songs by Gounod a 
Goetz. 

The 184th concert of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Musical Society took place at the 
Guildhall, Cambridge, on Friday, March 13. 
The Elegiac Ode, composed by Mr. C. V. 
Stanford for the last Norwich Festival, formed 
one of the attractions of the programme. It is 
a remarkably clever and interesting work, and 
we are surprised that it has not yet been heard 
in London. The members of the Cambridge 





| choir were naturally anxious to do full justice 





to the difficult music of their talented con- 
ductor, and the result was in every way satis- 
factory. They sang with t purity of intona- 
tion and attention to marks of expression. The 
final chorus, ‘‘ Over the tree-tops I float thee 
a@ song ”’ was given with immense spirit, and 
this elaborately worked movement with the 
crash on the words, ‘‘O Death,” the delicate 
orchestral coda, and the closing soft passage 
for the voices to the notes of the leading theme, 
produced a marked impression. The two short 
solo parts were intelligently sung by Miss 
Aylward and Mr. F. King. The “Ode,” as 
indeed the whole of the programme, was con- 
ducted by Mr. Stanford. Herr Joachim — 
his Hungarian concerto, a long and highly 
finished composition. The construction of the 
first movement is masterly, and although special 
display is made of the solo instrument, the orches- 
tra has plenty of interesting work. The Andante, 
with its Hungarian character, is most charming; 
the finale, if of less value as music, is full of life 
and brilliancy. Herr Joachim’s performance 
was exceptionally fine, and the applause most 
hearty. The composer, not content with the 
technical difficulties of the first movement, has 
written a cadenza, in which he displays to their 
full extent his marvellous powers as an 
executant. If the work were easier it would 
be a favourite with violinists; and, if a little 
condensed, it would gain in effect. Herr 
Joachim also played Bach’s Prelude and Fugue 
in G minor, and, for an encore, which he, of 
course, obtained, the Bourrée from Bach’s 
second violin Suite. The concert commenced 
with Beethoven’s ‘‘ Namensfeier ’’ overture, and 
concluded with Mozart’s nae ‘* Prague ” 
symphony—both admirably played. 

The popular concert, last Monday evening, 
deserves a word of mention for the magnificent 
rendering of Beethoven’s great quartett in C 
sharp minor, by Messrs. Joachim, Ries, Straus, 
and Piatti. It is very seldom that the so-called 
posthumous quartetts are given, but the atten- 
tive and, at the close, enthusiastic audience on 
Monday made one feel that it would be only 
reasonable to introduce them oftener. Mdlle. A. 
Zimmermann played, in her best manner, some 
short solos of Scarlatti, and wisely declined the 
encore; and Mr. Maas, who was in fine voice, 
sang two songs by Handel, and Gounod’s 
‘Salve dimora,” with violin obligato by Herr 
Joachim. 

Last Wednesday afternoon Mr. Oscar Be- 
ringer gave a concert at St. James’s Hall 
specially to commemorate the two-hundredth 
birthday of Bach. First came the fine Con- 
certo in D minor, interpreted by the concert 
giver with admirable touch and technique: a 
showy but appropriate cadenza, by Herr Rei- 
necke, in the Test movement brought the work 
to a brilliant close. The programme included 
the Concerto in C minor for two pianofortes, 
one in C major for three, and one in A minor 
for four. The last is an arrangement by Bach 
of a Concerto of Vivaldi’s for four violins. 
Mr. Beringer played in all of them, his asso- 
ciates being Mr. Franklin Taylor, Mr. Walter 
Bache, and Mr. A. Richter; and in such safe 
hands full justice was done to all the music. 
The concertos were accompanied by a small but 
skilful band of strings, with Mr. W. Wiener as 
leader and Mr. A. Manns as conductor; the 
ensemble was excellent. The music, if at times 
somewhat old-fashioned, is full of charm and 
interest, and in the first and last concertos can 
trace the source from which Mendelssohn 
derived some of his happiest inspirations. 
Mdme. Antoinette Stirling sang with success 
‘‘ In deine Hiinde” from the ‘‘ Actus Tragicus ”’ 
with violoncello accompaniment by Mr. C. Ould, 
and ‘‘ Willst du dein Herz.” There was a large 
gathering, and the audience evidently enjoyed 
the musical banquet set before them. 

J. S. SHEDLOCK. 
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PEARS’ SOAP. 


PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 


Smrr ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of 


Surgeons of England, writes :—‘‘ PEARS’ SOAP is of the nicest 
and most careful manufacture and the most refreshing and agreeable 
of balms for the skin.” 





SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





Gold Medals: Paris, 1878; Calcutta, 1884. 


FRYS COCOA EXTRACT 


IN PACKETS AND TINS. 


GUARANTEED PERFECTLY PURE COCOA ONLY. 


ly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.””—D en 
“ Stri Pan; well manufactured in eve: way.”—W. W. DDART, FLO, F.C.S., City Analys 
Conca, & portion of of oil extracted.””—CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., F-R.0.8.1. , Analvet for D Dublin, 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA,—“ A delicious preparation.” 
NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to the Firm. 


THE CALIGRAPH| ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD 
Is the Only Perfect Writing Machine. PRINTERS OF 


sition, d ith bad penmanshi Books, Pamphlets, Magazines, Newspapers, and 
Teds creep saves, time, inbox and money. | Periodical, 


MANUFACTURED BY 











Catalogues, Posters, Price Currents, Circulars 
THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY. 4 P 
a catek toh eek Uiaaas Umea Notices, and all General Commercial Work. 

T. DAVISON, Parliamentary, Law, and General Printing. 


18, QUEEN VicTORIA STREET, Lonpon, E.C. ay entered into with Public Companies, 
DHE fi; 0 Auct 
PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lownann Seem unum, Snsmenes Cfiem, Anchenere, 


Manufacturers, Merchants and Traders, ce. 
8d CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Eatablished 1783, aaa near ana 
Tesurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the PRINTING WORKS. 
w \. 


LONSDALE BUILDINGS, 27, CHANCERY LANE 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and Liberality. (orPostTE THE CHANCERY LANE POST-OFFIOB), 
PRAMAS 5; MACDONALD, } Joint Secretaries, ESTABLISHED 1861, 


IRK BECK BAN K, 
Adopted by the School Board for London. B Southampton-bulldings, Chancery-lene, 
Current Accou: tsopened according + the usual practice of other Bankers, 
and Interest allowed on the mini onthly b when not drawn 
Now ready, price 7s. 6d. the Set of Twelve Copies in a | selow £35. Ho o commission charged for beeping Accounts a 
Wrapper, sizo 23 by 33; Mounted on Twelve Boards, | ,,rbe Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent. Interest re- 
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7s, 6d, extra; or on Six Boards, both sides, 48. 6d. extra. | . The Rent. Walang ocner Securities and Valuableas the solloction Pills 
ae ividends, and Coupons; andthe purchase and sale of Stocks 
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, on application. 
Ist March, 1880, Fraxcis 
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Is RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 
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1. FROM EGYPTIAN ORNAMENT. THROUGHOUT 
2, FROM JAPANESE ORNAMENT. gl 
3. FROM GREEK ORNAMENT. MOEDERS HIRE SYSTEM. 
4. FROM PERSIAN ORNAMENT. baie “a 
5. FROM RENAISSANCE ORNAMENT. a 84. 
6. BUTTERFLY. F. MOEDER, 
7. BUITERFLY. 118,240,280, Fottenham-sourt-road, and CX, 20, and 91, Mon well-street, W 
8. FROM JAPANESE ORNAMENT. 
10. FROM ITALIAN ORNAMENT. BRAN D & CO.’8 OWN SAUCE, 
11. FROM CHINESE ORNAMENT. 
12. FROM MEDIAEVAL ORNAMENT. Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
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copies are aDartep from specimens of various 


THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 


Sole Proprietors and Managers, Messrs, A. & 8. GATTI, 
Every evening, at 8 (LAST NIGHTS), 
IN THE RANKS. 
Mer srs. Charles Warner, Beveridge, Garten, Beauchamp, Herbert, Shore, 
Fitzdavis Travers, Cooper, Byrnes, Fulljames, Bernard, and John Ryder ; 
_ Isabel B » H. Laigh, H. Cov> ney, J. Garter, and Maggie 


Preceded, at7.15, by TURN HIM OUT. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 


Under the direction of Miss VIOLET MELNOTTE. 

Every evening, at 8.45, will be produced, a new and original Farcical 
Comedy, in three acts, A. { SOMERS BELLAMY and F. Romer, Authors of 
“ Flirtation,” &c., entit! T. 

essrs, Walter’ Everard, C, H. Stephenson, Odell, J. B. Ashley, F. 
— A. D. Pierrepoint, C. Williams, and Charles’ Groves ; Mesdames 
Sophie Larkin, Letty Lina, and Miss Violet Melnotte. 

Preceded, at 8, by an Operetta (in onc act, by the pate ARTHUR SKETCH- 

Ler), entitled THE GOLDEN WEDDING 


C,°.URT THEATRE. 


Lesaces and Managers, Mr. JouN CLAYTON and Mr. ARTHUR CFciL. 
TO-NIGHT, at 8.45, will be ‘produced (for the first time), an original 
Farcical Play, in three act*, by A. W. PINERO, entitled 
THE MAGISTRATE, 




















RURY LANE THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 
Evory evening (LAST NIGHTS), Augustus Harris's grand Christmas 


Pantomime, entitl 
WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT, 
by J. L. BLANCHARD 


Messrs. Herbert Campbell, Harry Nicholls, Harry Parker, Charles Lauri, 
James T. Powers, Percy Bell, Keuben Inch, John Kidley, and Harry 
Payne (Clown); Mesdames Fanny Leslia, Kate Munroe, Mast, Minnie 
Mario, Dot Mario, Jessie Mayland, M. A. Victor, Erminia Perte oldi, and 
Zanfretta. The Children of the National Training School of Dancing, under 
the direction of Madame Katti Launer. 





MPIRE THEATRE. 


| hg ey sane y LADY OF OF THR LOCKET. 

Messrs. J. L. Shine, C. Hayden Coffin, H. M. Clitford, C. Ryley, HU. Evers- 
field, and Toney i: Mesdames florence St. John, Susic Vaughan, 
Lesley Bell, Agnes Barnett, and Edith Brandon, 

Preceded, at 7 45, by 


TE if MINUTES FOR REFRESHMENT, 





» 
LOBE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Meneam, Mr. CHARLES HH. jaw TREY. 
Every evening, at 9, THE PRIVATE SECKETAKY 
Messrs, Beaumont, Penley, Hawtrey, Cross, Andrews, Sykes, Mackonzic, 
and Hill ; Mesdames Featherston, Milleit, Murray and Btephens. 
Preceded, at 6, by a Drama, in one act, entitled 
A BAD PENNY. 
Business Manager, Mr, E, F. BRADLEY. 





rail T HEAT RE, 


ISLINGTON, 


and Manager, Mr. CHARLES WILMOT. 
At 7.30 LAST NIGHT of Mr. von ne CONQUEST, in 
R 


VER. 
On MONDAY NEXT production of a as tae Drama, by Frep. W. 
BROUGHTON, entitled BEFORE THE MAST, 

Ke-appearance of Mr. J. H, Clynds, 





LYMPIC THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. A. CONOVER. 
MISS ADA CAVENDIS8H. 
Every evening, at 8.30, an — Drama, in three acts, by MARK 
QUINTON, entitled IN HI8 POWER. 


Preceded, at7.40,by RUTH'S ROMANCE, 





RINCE’S THEATRE. 


Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE. 

Every won at 8, THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL, 

Messrs, Farren, H, Beerbohm-Tree, F. Everill, A, Wood, FE, D. 
Lyons, Lin rite yne, J. Carne, Crisp, Smedley, C. Thorpe, Weathersby, 
Dalzcl!, and dees a Mesdames Arthur Stirling, Kate Pattison, Eva 
Sothern, and Mrs, Langtry. 


PRINCESS'’S THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 
Every evening - 8.30, 
JUNIUS; OR, THE HOUSEIIOLD GODS, 
Messrs, Wilson. Barrett, Dewhurst, Speakman, Doone, nn vel ame 
and E. 8, Willard ; Mesdames Eastlake, Dickens, and M, Lright 
Preceded, at 7 30, by THE COLOUR-8EKGEANT. 








TRAWND THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. SWANBOROUGH. 
Every cutee, * 8,15, Miss JENNIE LEE as JO, in Charles Dickens's 
novel of “ Bleak House,” adapted by Mr. J. P. Burnett. 
Preceded, at 7. 3, by PEACE AT ANY PRICE, 





styles of ornament, and are specially suitable for class- OTTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 
teaching. THE COLOUR makes the copy attractive to _ a 
children, enables them to distinguish the form more readily, HSSENCE of BEEF, ‘BEEF TEA, 
and induces a habit, so useful to draughtsmen, of looking 
at and comparing masses or spaces instead of simply ob- (TURTLE SOUP, and J ELLY, and other 
ecaie gg It is not intended that the colour should 

© copied by the children, though, when possible, the 
teacher will find it useful to allow this puaiiiin a @ reward GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


for careful drawing. 

















CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 














S0LE ADDRESS— 
Londen: 11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 27, Chancery-lane, W.C. MAYFAIR, W, 








T Bole Lessee, Mr. J. L. Too 
Under the mana, ent of Willie Edouin oul Lionel Brough. 
Every evening, at 8.30, New Burlerque, 
THE BABES ; OR, yo FROM THE WOOD, 
by HARRY PAULTON and W. C. Lev’ 
Preceded, at 7.40, by OFF DUTY. 
Mr. Lionel Brough, &eo, 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


Bole Lessee and Manager, Mr. THOMAS THORNE, 
Every even ats hs WEEKS), 
adie NTS AND SINNERS. 
Mesers. Thomas a _. Henry Neville, Fred. Thorne, Ww. anaes EB. M, 
Rebson, F. Grove, W. Howe, Yorke 
Cissy . uA. Giffard, and Kate Phillips, 
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THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


THE TRANSVAAL WAR, 1880-81. 
Edited by LADY BELLAIRS. 


8vo, with Frontispiece and Map, price 15s. 





Eprxnurcn anp Lonpon: WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 





This day is published. This day is published. 
M O O R E » | LETTERS from the WEST of IRELAND, 
H U G H . 1884. Reprinted from the “Times.” By ALEX- 
A NOVEL. ANDER INNES SHAND, Author of “ Letters 
In 2 vols., crown 8vo, 17s. from the West Highlands.” Crown 8vo, 5s. 





Eprxsurcn axp Loypon: WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


CHAPMAN &HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


SPORT. 


By W. BROMLEY-DAVENPORT, late M.P. for North Warwickshire. 


FOX-HUNTING. | COVERT-SHOOTING. 
SALMON-FISHING. DEER-STALKING. 


i y Full-page and Twenty-four smaller Illustrations by Lieut.-Gen. Henry Hope Crealocke, C.B. 

greene: we ine aie tetae eC ah eee a Full. Inustrati by Lieut.-Gen. 

o* opies of a Large-Paper Edition wi ssued. with extra -page Illustrations by Lieut.- \. 
oreafoces. "Forming a a ey volume in demy 4to. Will be ready about March 25th. 

“ By the death of Mr. Davenport, British field sports , others, and sympathy with all who love the country 
lost their most able champion. Few men have enjoyed | and rejoice in matching their own skill against the 
better opportunities of joining in outdoor amusements, | instincts and quicker senses of its wild denizers. at the 
no «ne <9 been quicker to discern and denounce in | same time that he knows how to tell a story in the most 
them all that is cruel, selfish, and unworthy of a gentle- | effective manner....... We must turn to the illustrations 
manu. Mr. Davenport loved sport keenly for its own | which General H. H. Crealocke has bestowed upon his 
sake; consequently, whenever he wrote an article, it | friend’s writing. They are more than forty in number, 
was sure to be read with avidity. Blessed with a keen | esch cf them carefully finished....... Whether for the 
sense of the ludicrous, snd with much literary skill, | library shelf or the drawing-room table, whether we 
able also to draw upon a large fund of experierce, he | consider the quality of the writing or the excellence of 
succeeded in investing every incident with interest. A | the illustrations, Mr. Davenport’s book is thoroughly 
hearty welcome, therefore, is assured to this volume. | satisfactory. It has been long expected, and, unlike 
‘We kr ow no modern book so lixely to fill boys with an | many things which are anxiously awaited, performance 
enthusiasm for sport, and. we may add, none which will | here exceeds anticipation. His friends can possess no 
more effectually disgust them with the counterfeits of | more pleasant memorial of the author.” 
it. The author teaches humanity, consideration for ! Athenaeum, March 14th. 


The First Edition of 1,000 Copies is sold. A Second Edition will be ready about the 27th inst. 


A HISTORY of ANCIENT ART in PHCNICIA, 
CYPRUS, and ASIA MINOR. 


By GEORGES PERROT and CHARLES CHIPIEZ. 
Translated from the French by WALTER ARMSTRONG, B.A. Oxon. 
Containing about 500 Illustrations. 2 vols., imp. 8vo, 42s. 




















[ This day. 


ENGLAND: its People, Polity, and Pursuits. 


By T. H. 8. ESCOTT. 
New and Revised Edition. Fifth Thousand. Demy 8vo, 8s. {This day. 

“ The feeling with which we close the new edition of Mr. Escott’s works is that the varied interests, personal 
ebaracteristics, phases of governments. and gradations of society, which make up the England of to-day, have 
never before been so accurately and ooee. dealt with in any single volume....... The narrative combines 
historic dignity with the widest possible comprehensiveness,”—Lloyd’s Weekly. 

* The commendation so generally bestowed upon the original issue of this book is equally merited by the new 
edition just brought out...... It is practically a new work, the facts, figures, and conclusions of which bring into 
comprehenrive review the England of to-day.””—Daily Chronicle, 


NEW NOVELS. 


BY GEORGE MEREDITH. 


DIANA of the CROSSWAYS. By George Meredith. 
Considerably Enlarged from the “ Fortnightly Review.’’ 3 vols. 

* It is in all essential qualities the most notable novel “ To our thinking, ‘ Diana of the Crossways’ is one of 

tbat has appeared in England during the last few years. | the best of all Mr. ieredith’s books.......It is a study of 

It is not a book to be disposed of in a single reading. | Character, and it is also a study of emotion; it is a 


It must be taken up again and again, pondered over ce ok, ph adm ie is pny ET * 
and studied, as a great work of art should be....... The | abounds in natural passion ; it sets fortha selection of 
book, it need not be said, is studded from end to end — Cy and 2,22 Mas ~F sorrowful, 
; i ; | aughter and fru of tears, i 
SD ee vse er ae all alive with | iteclf.......Mr. Meredith writes such English ae 1 cithec 
wise and witty sayings, wherein often more is meant | the capacity of no other living man; and in epigram as 
than meets an ear that is not attuned to the voice of | in Jandscape, in dialogue as in analysis, in description 
great writers and the language of deep thoughts.” as in comment and reflection, he is an a:tist in words of 


‘ , whom his country may be proud.” 
St. James’s Gazette, March 16th. Athenaeum, March 14th. 
BY HAWLEY SWART. 


TIE and TRICK: a Melodramatic Story. 


By HAWLEY SMART. 3 vols. 








BY MRS. EDWARD KENNARD. 


STRAIGHT as a DIE. By Mrs. Edward Kennard, 


Author of ‘‘The Right Sort.” 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
Lonvon: CHAPMAN & HALL, Limrep, Hennterra Srreet, W.C. 








F. V. WHITE & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


LADY CONSTANCE HOWARD’S NEW WORK. 
Immediately, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 


ETIQUETTE: 


What to do, and How to do it. 


By the Author of “ Sweetheart and Wife,” “ Mollie 
Darling,” “ Only a Village Maiden,” “* Mated 
with a Clown,” &c. 


The Popular Novels at all Libraries. 
Tn 3 vols., crown 8v0. 
MRS. ALEXANDER FRASER’S NEW NOVEL. 


The MATCH of the SEASON 


By the Author of “A Fa “ A Professional Beauty,” 
Lover,” &c, 








**A Fashionable Marriage,” ** Guardian and 
SECOND EDITION of Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON'S NEW NOVEL, 


A DEAD PAST. By the Author 


of “* A North Country Maid,” “‘ Deceivers Ever,” “ Juliet’s Guardian,” 


&c., &e. 

“We have few better lady novelists in the present day than Mrs, 

Cameron, and it is always a pleasure to read any book of hers. ‘A Dead 

Past’ is a most pathetic story of every-day life, placed in a setting of de'icita 
for the warmest admiration. The book 


tion at once... ..3 as this must do a amount of god, for 
they teach life lessons which only a rich experience and a large heart ever 
afford to anyone, and Mrs. Cameron has drawn unspari from both.” 
. hitehatt Review. 
“Is an exciting and well-written story, which is likely to become one of 
the most popular povcls of the season.” — Morning Post. 


MRS. PENDER CUDLIP’S NEW NOVEL. 


KATE VALLIANT. By the 


Author of “ Denis Donne,” “‘ Jenifer,” “* Allerton Towers,” &c. 

“* Is interesting and it reads smoothly.....Mrs. Pender Cudlip is clever, 
and has no mean powers as a novelist.” — A a 

“This is one of the best stories Mrs. Pender Cudlip has yet written. 
There is a freshness in its style, an ease in the development of its plot. thit 
renders it especially pleasant reading. Following her usual excellent 
method, the author Pp a introduction, meant to exp'ain 
the origin and position of her Fs at once her 
tale, and all that is necessary to know about them is learnt in a series of 
crisp and lively dialogues... .. The descriptions of English country life are 
equally faithful and graphic,.... There are many parts of the author’s story 
in which scenes, lightened by genuine flishes of humour, show that the 
sketches of modern society are well known to her..... Mr. Valliant is ex- 
ceedingly well drawn. The author’s novel has the merit which, in a work 
of its class, goes before all others—it arrests attention from first to las’, and 
does not contain one dul! page.”— Morning Post. 

“* Has an amount of interest woven into the plot that will find favour 
with the majority of this lady’s admirers... ..Coming from such experienced 
hands, the plot is skilfully carried to the end.....The characters are all 
dovetailed so well together that they help to make a very readable novel.” 

Public Opinion, 








MARIE CONNOR'S NEW NOVEL, 


A MORGANATIC MARRIAGE. 


By the Author of “ Beauty's Queen.” (Shortly. 
SECOND EDITION OF FLORENCE MARRYAT’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE HEART of JANE WARNER. 


By the Author of “My Sister the Actress,” .“‘ Phyllida,” ‘Facing the 
Footlights,” &c. 
“ TRAMIO’S.” NEW NOVEL. 


DOUBLE DEALING, By Gertrude 


A. SOUTHAM, Author of * Gladys: a Frivolous Novel,” &c. 
NEW BOOK OF POEMS.—Now ready, in | vol., cloth, gilt edges, 


CAMILLA and GERTRUDE, and 


other Poems. By FLORENCE H. HAYLLAR. 





At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalis. 
Paper Wrapper, Is. each. 
NEW AND ORIGINAL TALE. 


The LODGE by the SEA. 


By MRS, LOVETT CAMERON, 


RING and CORONET: a Story of 


Cireus Life. By “‘ ARENA,” 





Picture boards, 2s. each, 
NEW EDITIONS, 


FRIENDS and LOVERS. By 


ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs, PENDER CUDLIP). 


MOLLIE DARLING. By Lady 


CONSTANCE HOWARD, Author of ** Sweetheart and Wife,” &c. 


THE ROOT of ALL EVIL. By 


FLORENCE MARRYAT. 





1 vol., cloth, 3s. 6d, each. 
NEW EDITIONS. 


NOT EASILY JEALOUS. By Iz: 


DUFFUS HARDY, Author of ** The Love that he Passed By,” “Love, 
Honour, and Obey,” &t, 


A NORTH COUNTRY MAID. By 


Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON. 


POISONED ARROWS. By Jean 


MIDDLEMASS, 


CELEBRATED ENGLISHWOMEN 


of the VICTORIAN ERA. Fy W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 


F.V. Wurre & Co., 31, Southampton-street, Strand. 
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